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MORN ON THE PACIFIC. 


BY HERBERT BASHFORD 


Asleep lie the waves on the black, winding beaches, 
The peaks to the west are dim shadows afar 

A gull drifts high over; the sacred dawn reaches 
A wan, holy hand to the pale morning star. 


A-bird thrills the silence ; the eastern sky flushes ; 


Now comes the fair Morn with a rose on her breast, 


While the great sea awakens and trembles and blushes, 
Then dons a gold garment to welcome his guest 


SUMMER DUSK. 


BY NORA MAY FRENCH 


Earth's parched lips 
Drink coolness once again, for daylight dies, 
The young moon dips 
\ threaded gleam where sunset languid lies, 
And slowly twilight opens starry eyes. 


Low in the west 
Day’s fading embers cast a last faint glow 
Behind a crest 
Where curving hills on primrose paleness show 
Sharp-lined in jet. Dusk stillness broods below. 


A first long sigh 
Stirs from the broad and dew-wet breast of night ; 
The leaves reply 
With soft small rustlings ; moths take ghostly flight, 
And waking crickets shrill long-drawn delight. 
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A NEW MEXICAN SHEEP- KING 
EW MEXICO was the first ‘‘sheep country’’ in 


the United States. Juan de Onate, the founder of 


Santa Fé and first colonizer of the territory, brought 
fine Spanish merinos with his costly expedition, and sheep 
have never since failed in New Mexico in spite of the wild 
beasts and nomad Indians. Coronado, by the way, had 
brought sheep to the territory in 1540; but they were killed 
by the savages as soon as he returned to Mexico. 

In time sheep became almost the only wealth of the lonely 
and harrassed territory. A few wealthy men had enormous 
herds ; and though the Apaches and Navajos swept off some- 
times as many as 30,000 sheep in a single raid, the wool indus- 


try has remained through so many adverse centuries the chief 


reliance of New Mexico. In 1822, Francisco Xavier Chavez, 
then governor, better known as El] Guero (‘‘ The Blond ’’), 
owned over a million sheep. These were let out on shares to 
men all over the territory. A later governor, Bartolomé Baca, 
had nearly as many. An old Mexican is still living who used 
to be one of Gov. Baca’s mavordomos and had charge of 500,- 
ooo sheep, with seven hundred shepherds under him. All the 
shepherds were armed with flintlock muskets, and frequently 
had to use them against the savages, as well as in keeping 
down the bears, cougars, wolves, coyotes, and other animals. 

This old Spanish governor of New Mexico before the United 
States had fairly heard of the territory, was not a bad sort of 
millionaire, and neither wealth nor power spoiled him. Be- 
sides his enormous holding of sheep, he owned a great propor- 
tion of the whole territory, and had mortgages on a large part 
of the remainder. The little hamlet of Cebolleta was for 
twelve successive seasons devoured by the grasshoppers, which 
left no green thing. The people would have perished but for 
Don Bartolome. He gave them 10,000 sheep; and the whole 
town turned shepherd. They drank the milk and ate the lambs 
and wethers, and in fine lived off the sheep. When the 
plague of grasshoppers ceased and good times came again for 
Cebolleta, the whole ten thousand sheep and their natural in- 
crease had been devoured, and not one was left to repay Don 
Bartolomé. Nor did he ever ask a reckoning. 

When this gallant old czar of the Southwest was upon his 
death-bed, his sons begged him to arrange his affairs—which 
were all at loose ends. He bade them bring all the papers; 
and after a grand ransacking of the house the expectant heirs 
brought him in a Navajo blanket several bushels of mortgages 
and notes. The veteran said : 

‘They who have given me these papers are poor people. 
That they shall not suffer, and to avoid litigation, there is an 
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easy settlement’’—and crawling from bed he flung the great 
mass of papers into the blazing fire-place. It was the fitting 
last act of a cavalier’s life. 

Don Bartolomé’s daughter Lugarda, by the way, married 
Don José Luna, uncle of the ex-delegate to Congress from New 
Mexico. Both were immensely wealthy, but put all their 
money in sheep—and lost them all by Indian depredations. 
The last I knew of them, this aged couple — he over one hun- 
dred and she in the nineties — were living in abject poverty 
in a little adobe room, and would long before have starved but 
for their daughter-in-law. A strange irony of fate for the 
heirs of the big-hearted Don who had been for a generation the 
practical king of a territory 300 miles square! i B de 
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THE BIRD OF PARADISE FLOWER. 


BY JULIGTTE ESTELLE MATHIS 


HIS is the familiar name by which is designated the 
flock of golden wings, touched with a glint of bright- 
est blue, poised butterfly-fashion on the tips of their 

tall green perches and scientifically christened Strelitzia Regi- 
nae, whose glittering groups conspicuously promote the gayety 
of Southern California gardens. Wanderers from the distant 
Cape of Good Hope, and originally destined to occupy con- 
servatory cages, they have come here to open-air freedom. 

The plant is classified botanically as a member of the ba- 
nana family, and its long leaf-spears suggest, if they do not 
betray, its near relationship to the banana palm and tropical 
canna, from which the principal difference of foliage lies in the 
absence of a leaf-stalk, all the leaves starting near the ground, 
forming a general cluster. The flower-bearing scape rises 
reed-like and naked, tipped at each apex with an oblique or 
horizontal and rigid, conduplicate spathe from which several 
large and most extraordinary blossoms successively unfold. 
The three outer divisions of the perianth are from three to four 
inches long and brilliantly yellow in color, one of them con- 
duplicate, tapering to a point and resembling the two larger of 
the vivid blue inner set, which are the true petals and united, 
covering the stamens. The remaining petal is small and un- 
obtrusive. There is a rare variety whose blossoms are white 
and larger than the Strelitzia Reginae ; of this I have seen 
only one specimen. 

The Strelitzia is never a wall-flower, but invariably success- 
ful as a candidate for floral honors, never failing to arrest at- 
tention and elicit admiration not only for its splendid coloring, 
a sunbeam incarnate, but also for the strangely animated qual- 
ity of its bird-like bloom, literally creatures with wings, appar- 
ently threatening to cleave the upper air if approached incau- 
tiously or too near. 


THE ZAPOTE-BLANCO. 


BY DR. F. FRANCESCHI 


OUND and vigorous, although nearly a centenarian, the pioneer of 
exotic trees introduced into California stands in the very heart of 
Santa Barbara, on West De la Guerra street, two blocks from State 
street. Casimiroa Edulis (this being its botanical name) is a native of So- 
nora and other temperate regions of Mexico, and belongs to the order of 
Rutaceae, which comprises also the so-called ‘‘ Citrus fruits.”” It has a 
huge warty trunk, dense spreading crown, evergreen trifoliate leaves, 
and bears small greenish flowers followed by globular yellow fruits, very 
sweet, and endowed with very remarkable narcotic power, so that they 
are said to be used in Mexico for the treatment of insomnia. Our tree, 
most likely a seedling, happens to bear very small fruits, which prob- 
ably accounts for its not having been more widely propagated. A few 
feet only from the tree, almost hidden among the weeds, the foundations 
are to be seen of an adobe building where Colonel Frémont estab- 
lished his powder magazine in the early times of the occupation of Cali- 
fornia. In the absence of an appropriate tablet, the large Zapote 
watches as a sentinel these old memorials, a much older evergreen 
memorial itself. (See next page. ) 
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THE CITY OF THE SAINTS. 


BY ANNIE ETCHELL ALE 


‘ HUT in by a more than 
half circle of mountains 
—masses of splendid 

violet, bronze, coppery reds, 

glints of green, broken by en- 
chanting cafions, with the wil- 
low-fringed Jordan at the west, 
and beyond it the rocky shores 
of the incomparable lake — Salt 

Lake City has a setting which 

appeals to all who have eyes t 

see. 

It is a matter of history (in 
Utah) that Brigham Young, 
who did not lack eyes where- 
with to see, emerging from the 
caiion which he named ‘‘ Emi- 
gration,”’ into the valley of the 
Jordan, on the 24th day of July, 
1847, in quest of the ‘‘ promised 
land,”’ declared that he would 
look no further for a site upon 
which to build a city—and it is 
said that then and there he 
had a vision of what would be. 
Whether this is true, or whether 
in this spot where Nature has 
done her perfect work he 
builded better than he knew, no 
one can say. He proceeded to 
build a city upon a plan of his 
own, and although many changes have occurred with the coming in of 
a large number of Gentiles it is still significantly quaint, curious and 
picturesque. Tourists come, spend a day in driving about the city and 
go again, with the complaint that they see nothing, unless it be the tab 
ernacle, that is distinctly ‘‘ Mormon;’’ yet the element they seek is on 
every street and corner where the people stand and talk, but recognition 
of it comes only with some familiarity with them and their ways. 

As originally laid out, each lot contained one and one-quarter acres, 
land enough for a small farm; steeets were 100 feet wide, not including 
sixteen-foot sidewalks, and to this division of land into large lots and 
wide streets is due the village-like appearance which the city still pre- 
sents. 

The only building material available in the early days was adobe brick, 
and in the old parts of the city, where fashion in architecture is as yet un- 
known and cabbages instead of grass grow in the front yards, one can 
see old houses, built in 1848-9. Honeysuckle and English ivy climb 
over gray, crumbling walls, and lilacs, roses and fruit trees grow close 
aroundthem. The poverty-stricken people—the lowest class of Swedes 
and Norwegians—spend the most of the daylight hours out of doors, 
gossiping over fences or drawing their numerous children about the 
streets in baby wagons of their own construction. A rough wooden box 
or basket fastened to a sled answers the purpose. The Norwegian 
mother, when dressed for a promenade, has a thick, dark veil tied over 
her ears, and on the top of it an antiquated, high-crowned brown straw hat, 
brought from Norway years ago. She wears short, stiffly starched skirts 





BRIGHAM YOUNG'S STATUE. 
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and the coarsest shoes. But even the least progressive among them are 
becoming Americanized ; wooden shoes are not often seen on the street, 
and a woman with a load of firewood on her back is not an every-day 
sight. 

Whatever Brigham Young’s taste may have been in regard to clothes 
—and it is said that he was in the habit of tying a red handkerchief 
over his head when he went to the theater accompanied by from ten to 
eighteen Mrs. Youngs—he had a fine sense of proportion and color in 
building in stone or adobe. Fortunately, in the early days, he set men 
not otherwise employed to building walls of cobble stones, cemented to- 
gether with adobe mud, and these walls, from twelve to twenty feet 
high, are today a delight to every artistic eye. 

A massive, grey, pillared wall shuts in the lower story of the ancient 
Lion House, the former home of Brigham Young, from the gaze of the 
public. In this long, yellow, dormer-windowed house, with the iron 
figure of a lion above its front portico, some of the old wives still live, 
but they are seldom seen except as one has glimpses of them through 





Ave Eng ‘ BEE-HIVE HOUSE AND EAGLE GATE. 


the shining seven-by-nine window panes. Curious questioners now and 
then pick up bits of information as to their manner of life in former 
years when the great man with “the head of a god’’ regulated the affairs 
of his home, or homes, to his own liking. Each wife made herself use- 
ful according to her talents ; one was chief housekeeper, another cook ; 
another could darn socks quickly and well ; another was dexterous in the 
use of scissors, and cut out many of the ugly “endowment garments’”’ 
which good Saints wear. Detesting idleness on general principles, he 
found work for all his family. 

Next door is the Beehive House, equally ancient and interesting ; 
here he had his office, and some living-rooms, and received calls from 
many distinguished people, among them R. W. Emerson, who was not 
favorably impressed with his host, The Beehive House is now owned 
and occupied by a wealthy Mormon who makes no pretense of sunder- 
ing any of his plural marriage relations. 

From the windows of his office in the Beehive House Brigham Young 
could look out at Eagle Gate, which he built in the early days, partly at 
least, in the interest of the church. Through it, upa winding road, past 
his walled garden, men went with ox teams to City Creek Cajion for 
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wood ; returning, they were required to Jeave a tenth of their load at 
Eagle Gate, as tithings. The present officers of the church use various 
methods to induce unwilling brethren to give up a tenth of their in- 
comes ; Brigham Young had but one: he commanded, and the tithings 
were paid. The tithing house is close by, but 1s scarcely visible from 
the street, and is uninteresting as seen from the outside. At the present 
day Eagle Gate is not a gate in fact, but an arch merely ; electric cars 
run under it to a steep hill beyond, turning there into First street—a new 
street, and no part of Brigham Young’s plan. Following the line of the 
electric road one passes vacant lots where green things grow, the backs 
of fine, old Mormon mansions and the fronts of ugly new ones, reach- 
ing at last the only really beautiful spot on this incongruous street—a 
large, plain, green yard, in a corner of which is Brigham Young’s grave, 
enclosed by an iron fence. In perfect order and taste, and in accord 
with his love of verdure, sunlight and space, it is worth a walk up the 
hilltosee. It isa matter for thankfulness that the yard is not likely to 





app Sag. THE LION HOUSE, BRIGHAM YOUNG'S RESIDENCE. 


be cut up and sold for building lots in the next forty or fifty years at the 
least. The gate is always locked, and the spikes on the top of the fence 
which encloses the yard are sharp enough to shut out relic hunters 
effectually. 

From the windows of the Beehive House one can look at a bronze 
statue of Brigham Young, by C. E. Dallin, now of Boston. In the mid- 
dle of the chief business street, it is, next to the temple, the most con- 
spicuous object in the city. The face is thoughtful, benignant and 
pleasing, and those who knew him well assert that it is very life-like. On 
another corner is the Gardo House—formerly known as the ‘Amelia 
Palace’’—the exclusive home of the last Mrs. Young (of whom much 
might be written). 

Only a block away is the great, granite temple of the Latter-Day 
Saints, and the odd-looking, squat tabernacle in its shade. On its high- 
est pinnacle is a statue of the Angel Maroni—of whom much is related 
in the Book of Mormon—with a trumpet at his lips, as he is believed to 
have appeared to Joseph Smith. Thisis also by Mr. Dallin, of whose work 
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the Mormon people are very proud, he having been born and brought up 
among them, Twelve feet high, and an exquisite work of art in every 
detail, it pierces the sky at too great a height to be seen distinctly from 
the street. 

The Temple, which was thirty-nine years in building, is in imitation 
of the Temp! e of Solomon, the architects following as nearly as possible 
the description given of it in the bible. It is not open to the public, and 
public meetings are never held in it. Marriages are performed there, 
privately, but with much ceremony. Those who have passed through 
the ordeal of atemple marriage are not disposed to be communicative in 
regard to the matter, except in the case of some loquacious individuals 
who cannot resist the inclination to enlighten their Gentile friends—but 
there is a very general belief among people on the outside that the cere- 
monies are quite spectacular. 

One may by chance hear a temple worker—one who goes there to be 
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baptized for the souls of the dead—speak guardedly of such portions of 
the interior as he or she may have seen—of white and gold rooms, im- 
meuse paintings representing scenes in Mormon history, of the great 
baptismal font which rests on the backs of twelve bronze oxen. The old 
but well preserved wall which encloses Temple Block adds much to its 
peculiar beauty. As one looks at its pondrous gates and listens to the 
subdued tones of the thousands who pass through them every Sunday 
afternoon, one wonders if the astute disseminators of a new theology are 
not wise in maintaining at this Temple—their chief holy place, built for 
a habitation for Jesus Christ when he shall come asecond time to earth— 
an appearance suggestive of seclusion, secrecy and remoteness 

One of the most faithful temple workers in the city is a white haired 
woman—the mother of Mrs, Ann Eliza Young. Her aged father, on the 
contrary, will have nothing to do with the church 

One can stroll through streets shaded hy stately Lombardy poplars, 
and gaze at long, low-roofed houses with tiny windows and from three to 
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six front doors, and know that in the small, dark rooms there were once 
as many wives as doors, the husband spending a week with each in turn. 
In whose keeping he left his best pipe and Sunday clothes neither his- 
tory nor the gossip of the day has told us; they may have been lett 
with the one who cooked the best dinners. That these weekly visits to 
each family were then, as they are now in numerous instances, an occa- 
sion for the killing of the fatted calf, cannot be doubted. Of all this the 
tourist hears vague rumors but sees nothing. The mixed relationships, 
the felicities and infelicities, the tragedy and pathos as well as the irre- 
sistibly comic side of Mormon domestic life are not apparent to one who 
merely passes by. 

One who has the patience to stand at the gates of Temple Block for 
half an hour any Sunday afternoon will see the extremes of refined 
fanaticism, and the unthinking Norwegian animal—the bent backs and 
dull eyes of those who have struggled through many weary years for a 
bare existence, and narrow-browed, repulsive children. Nowhere else in 
the world, perhaps, can be seen so strange a crowd ; no one would ever 
mistake them for the members of any other church, orthodox or liberal. 
Their incapacity for reason—plainly stamped on their faces—is such that 
they see no difficulty in accepting as facts doctrines at which all the rest 
of the civilized world wonders. They believe in the efficacy of baptism 
for the dead, revelation direct from God through authorized revelators, 
the gift of tongues—and its concomitant, the gift of interpretation—in 
prophecy, the resurrection of the physical body, obsession by devils, the 
renewal of this earth by fire, the conversion of all ‘“‘ Lamanites,’’ i.e., 
Indians, to Mormonism, and, generally, that polygamy was and is a di- 
vine institution, to be perpetuated eternally through the sealing of 
women to men as celestial wives. The practical side of polygamy is 
overlooked by those who condemn it as a thing of evil ; in the outskirts 
of the city women work in the fields with men, and also without them, 
for many men, possessors of farms (and wives) are absent on missions, 
and three or four wives do the work of an equal number of hired men. 
The wish to enlarge the kingdom of God is not (to judge from appear- 
ances) the only reason which impels men to become polygamists ; many 
a man has found that the easiest way to square an overdue account with 
his female house-servant was to marry her. 

But notwithstanding all this, and much more untouched through lack 
of space, and much more still that can be seen and felt, yet is too illa- 
sive for expression, the city called ‘‘ Zion,’’ by thousands who believe it 
to be the fairest spot on earth, has a beauty and charm peculiarly its 
own, which, once known, is not forgotten. 


My BROTHER'S KEEPER. 


Y CHAS F L MMIS 


URELY it is not un-American to love fair-play and education. 
There are many noisy persons, reinforced by a multitude 
of thoughtless ones, who disprize scholarship and glory in 
tyrannizing over everyone who is weaker. But I take it 
that the typical American does not deliberately prefer 
dunces nor bullies. It is the trade-mark of a cheap and 
ignorant mind to be afraid of learning and to distrust ex- 
perience ; and I do not believe that trade-mark belongs to 
the United States. We cannot all be scholars nor heroes ; 
but we can all respect heroes and scholars—and so we all 

\ shall so long as there is safety in our blood. The two first 

standards by which we judge men are courage and wisdom. By 
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those standards, those who oppose ignorant injustice, even in the 
‘‘naine of humanity’’ have no fear to be measured beside those who 
practice it. So far as I know, they need not fear comparison by their 
classical education, their later study or their out-door manhood. They 
have learned as much English, arithmetic and Latin as the people who 
think strabismic ; they know a good deal more of the higher studies, 
have traveled more (on the average) and dared more. For they are a 
considerable class in weight if not in numbers. If you know a man’s 
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scientific attainments and his experience, you can confidently predicate 
his notions as to the American Indian. And vice versa. Given the 
theory of an ‘‘ Eastern philanthropist” or salaried ‘‘educator,’’ it is im- 
mediately easy to gauge just how little he knows by himself and how 
little of what scholars have been learning (and proving to all who care 
to know) for some four hundred years. 

The ridiculous and unjust ‘‘system’’ now sought to be put in opera- 
tion is as brilliant asthat of the persons who try to fell a pine-tree by cut- 
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ting off the needles. It does not even pretend that it can, nor that it 
cares to, educate the Indian home. It does not remotely dream of any 
such common-sense and justice as trying toupliftthe father and mother 
at least enough to enable them to understand and sympathize with their 
“‘educated’’ child. They are to be left in their blindness. All they 
amount to, with the block-builders, is to breed more children for the 
schools—children to be taken away from them and kept away from 
them. It is about as lofty humanity and statesmanship as ‘‘wolf-farm- 
ing’’—where a squatter keeps his old wolves penned to breed pups for 
the bounty the State pays on wolf-scalps. 

That is anywhere and any-when a curious caricature of education 
which unfits the pupil for hisenvironment. Thousands of Indian children 
have already been thus unfitted by the unread theorists. But now the 
systematists desire not to return them at all to their environment. The 
Indian child, wheedled from home to a distant school, is never to see his 
home again—if this precious project shall be carried out. Of course 
six years at Carlisle will teach this child all that an American child, 
empowered by centuries of heredity, can know, and there will be no 
inequality in the competition into which we will pitch him, afier we have 
robbed him of home, parents and friends! Meanwhile the deluded 
parents may console themselves by rearing more children to feed the 
machine. I say ‘‘deluded’’ by cold intention; because no Indian 
parent would knowingly surrender a child for life; and I believe the 
Constitution of the United States does not permit parents to be de- 
prived forcibly of their children. 

Doleful pictures were painted in the convention of the dreadfulness 
of sending ‘‘ educated’’ Indian children back to their homes in the New 
Mexican pueblos where several ‘hundred natives died last year of small- 
pox. It never seemed to penetrate these blessed official intelligences 
that anybody but the Indians could be responsible for smallpox in 
places under the direct thumb of the government! The government 
absolutely controls these Indian villages. It spends several hundred 
thousand dollars a year in salaries, and still more in other channels, to 
snpport a small army of piace-holders whose livelihood depends on the 
fact that there are Indians. A small part of the money and care now 
devoted to educating Indian children off the earth would sanitate every 
Indian camp and town in the United States, so there would be no more 
epidemics; would maintain in each a good physician to stop the ab- 
normal mortality, and a good teacher to educate the Indians. The 
youngsters would learn more slowly, of course, than they do in the 
herd schools far East; but the parents would learn too—for a good 
teacher would be a welcome friend in every home; which I know, be- 
cause I have seen. Therefore the Indians, asa whole, would be educated 
faster. The man or woman who does not know, by this year of more 
or less grace 1899, that the soundest way in education and the only mer- 
ciful way in humanity to educate an ‘‘inferior race’’ is to educate it 
at home and altogether, confesses nakedness of science, history and 
statecraft. 

But these people are muddying our brook from down stream. An ex- 
cuse is always easy, when mutton and an appetite encounter. The In- 
dians have lands which we wish—though the sacred honor of the na- 
tion is pledged to their security in those lands. They beget children, 
whose education means a salary to several thousand persons—very 
many of whom would dislike greatly to do that educating on the 
frontier. It is better to take ason from his mother than to get away 
from ‘‘ all the modern conveniences ’’—for the teacher. I do not think 
asalaryasin. I honor any man or woman who truly earns a salary in 
the Indian service. But all human experience teaches us that a ‘‘job”’ 
is not conducive to logic and conscientiousness. Those who get their 
bread and butter by a system—not to mention their mince pie—are no- 
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toriously not:the coolest judges of that system’s merits. Much as I re- 
spect several of the larger (and better paid) officials who are forming 
our Indian policy, I cannot forget that their money and their power 
come exclusively from their ‘‘job.’’ You may forget itif you prefer. 
You may also forget that not one of them has the remotest weight as a 
scholar, even in the branch of human science which supports him. Or 
if you think this statement too sweeping, you can try to get him before 
a Civil Service Commission of scientists to be examined as to what he 
does know of all that scientists value. 

Because the aborigine is not expert on Jenner's discovery and on scien- 
tific sanitation, the civilized government which, upon the top of the ob- 
ligation of every decent man to the weaker, has taken as solemn vows as 
any nation is able to take; which knows how to spread civilization 
around the world but does not know enough to vaccinate its wards- 
that government will take.his children away from its official smallpox ; 
and leave him to die in it! 

The Convention did, indeed, resolve in favor of compulsory vaccina- 
tion, and so far so good. But if a competent person had drawn the res- 
olutions, it would have been ‘ further resolved’’ that the job be en- 
trusted to no thick-headed Dogberry who would need a company of 
soldiers to back him, who would storm alittle hamlet, and scare women 
and babies half to death to do what any person fit for the mission could 
do alone and with friendly fecling. Hard words? If you say so, you 
do not know our recent shameful records at Zufli and Moqui; nor do 
you know how easily manlier and wiser men have done alone and with- 
out friction what ignorant timidity turned intoa brutal disgrace. The 
record of these things is one long story of incompetence; often of 
brute force ; sometimes of tragedy. And never once was there the re- 
motest excuse. 

It is and has been — and, alas, | fear, will be—the trouble that this 
great, philanthropic, alleged Christian nation has sent people who 
didn’t know anything about the mission they were seut on. Now a 
man may be a very honorable and wise person ; but if he doesn’t know 
book-keeping his virtues will not impell you to put him in charge of 
your books. 

One of the few hopeful signs is that (for the first time in American 
history) a woman is United States Superintendent of Indian Schools. 
Miss Estelle Reel is a woman of charm. Her paper before the Conven- 
tion was sound and sane. It even advised patience in the attempt to 
make the Indian civilize himself ten times faster than our forefathers 
did. I have a good many hopes of Miss Reel. It does not seem prob- 
able that a woman can be so many kinds of a self-deceived brute as 
some of Miss Reel's predecessors have been ; and she seems to be not 
only a woman but a wise woman, and a good one. If she is what | 
hope, she can do a longer-enduring and a broader work than any woman 
has ever done in America. She cannot doit by becoming a cog in the 
machine ; nor need she wreck the machine to do it. Her only cue is to 
learn what she can and trust her instincts asa woman. And ten thou- 
sand homes that were American when your ancestors and mine ran 
naked in Europe will come upon her conscience one day, if there is 
a Judgment; for she alone, in her day, can turn the scales for them, 
for good or for evil 


| TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE BIG BONANZA. 


BY THEODORE H. HITTELL 


HERE is a race of giants among mines as well as among men ; and 
this race seems to be all of the same family, with distinct and 
well-marked features of relationship. They are all situated in 

the high mountains, about a mile above ocean level, along the western 
side of the American continents; all bear both gold and silver; all run 
in a general northerly and southerly direction ; all have a dip of about 
forty degrees, and all are contained within a foot-wall of diorite and a 
hanging wall of porphyry, or other hard rocks resembling them. The 
veins vary in width and quality and in the proportion of their gold to 
their silver; but all are, or have been, so extensive in the production 
of the two precious metals that the mind can with difficulty grasp an 
adequate conception and calculation of their wealth. 

The largest, or at least the best producer, of these giant mines is that 
of Potosi in Bolivia, South America, which has been worked some three 
hundred years and has yielded about seventeen hundred millions of 
dollars. The next largest is that of Guanajuato in Mexico, which in 
about the same length of time has yielded twelve hundred millions of 
dollars. Next is that of Zacatecas in Mexico, whose yield has been 
about eight hundred and fifty millions of dollars. Next to that is San 
Luis Potosi in Mexico, which has yielded seven hundred and fifty 
millions; and, following that, the mines of Chihuahua, with a yieid of 
five hundred millions. The last of these giant mines—that is, the last 
to be discovered and developed—is the Comstock lode of Nevada, which, 
though worked for only about thirty years as against the three hundred 
years of the others, has already yielded four hundred millions of dollars. 





There are a number of other mines, such as the Tajo at Rosdrio in Sin- 
aloa, and the Candeliria in Durango, which have turned out from 
eighty toa hundred millions each; but enormous yielders as they are, 
they can hardly be counted in the family of the giants above men- 
tioned. Nor are the wide-spread, life-giving gold mines of California, 
which have poured out their hundreds of millions, nor those of Austra- 
lia, Venezuela, Montana, Utah, Colorado or Arizona, to be counted, be 
cause they are of a different character, usually confined to one metal, 
and belong to a separate and distinct family. 

There can be no doubt that only a comparatively few of the great 
mines of the world have as yet been discovered, or in other words, that 
the unpenetrated bowels of the earth are richly lined with undreamed 
of treasures. Unquestionably between Potosi in Bolivia and Virginia 
City in the United States, and probably beyond them north and south, 
and in the same chain of mountains, which have been found so rich in 
special spots, there are multitudinous other deposits that it will be the 
business of future enterprise to explore, develop and turn into the lap 
of commerce. That this is so appears plain from the fact that nearly 
every one of the giant mines referred to was discovered by accident and 
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that, except in the few places where precious deposits have been found 
lying loose in out-croppings, nothing is known of what lies beneath the 
surface. 

It is of course well understood that most of the geological formations 
of the earth’s crust and most of the strata, even in regions where mines 
are found, are not metalliferous. But within certain limits, and partic- 
ularly in the lines of similar upheaval and disturbance, between local- 
ities where great mines have been discovered, and also in places of anal 
ogous formation where no deposits have as yet been unearthed, there is 
no good reason why there should not be bonanzas as great as, or even 
yreater than, any so far reached. 
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The story of the discovery and development of the ‘‘ Big Bonanza’’ 
of the Comstock lode will illustrate how little was known, and how un- 
certain the prospect of finding anything of the kind, when Mackay 
drifted into it, and at the same time how richly repaid was plucky and 
persistent endeavor, guided and directed by good sense and practical in 
telligence. It appears that searching for gold commenced on the east 
ern slope of the Sierra Nevada in very early mining times. There were 
indistinct rumors that Jedediah S. Smith, the first American overland 
visitor to California, had found gold somewhere between the Sierra and 
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Salt Lake, about 1826. But there was nothing definite on the subject of 
mineral-bearing ground in that neighborhood until about 1849, the year 
after the great discovery in California, when some of the Mormons, who 
contemplated settlement and sojourned for a while in Carson Valley, 
washed out a few golden grains from the gravel and sand of one of its 
gulches. This led to further examination, and it was soon found that 
there was gold, though in small quantity, in the gulches in almost every 
direction. In 1850 a few of the restless and roving miners of Califor- 
nia, known as “ prospectors,” who were never satisfied with ‘‘ good 
enough ’’ but were continually hunting for ‘‘something better,” crossed 
over the Sierra summit and in the course of a year or two established 
mining camps on the southern and eastern slopes of what was after- 
ward called Mount Davidson. This famous mountain, which is situ- 
ated some ten miles a little north of east from the northern extremity 
of Lake Tahoe, rises to a height of seven thousand eight hundred and 
twenty-seven feet above sea-level and constitutes the dominating peak 
of a cluster of rough, bare and desolate highlands, known as the 
Washoe Mountains, lyiug a few miles east of the main chain of the 
Sierra Nevada and between the Truckee river on the northwest and 
Carson river on the southeast. From the summit of Mount Davidson, 
which is some six or seven miles from the nearest point on Carson river 
and elevated nearly three thousand feet above it, several deep, rugged 
and tortuous cafions take their rise, the most important of which are 
one on the southerly side of the mountain, known as Gold Cajion and 
two on the easterly side of the mountain, known as Six-Mile Cafion 
and Seven-Mile Cafion. 

All the prospectors and miners who had gone over from California in 
the earliest ’Fifties confined themselves chiefly to Gold Cafion, in about 
the middle of which, and some four miles from its mouth at Carson 
river, they founded a little village called Johntown. These men were 
looking for placer gold—that is to say, gold that could be washed out of 
the gravels and sands of the ravines—of which they found enough to 
justify their sojourn in Gold Cafion ; but in the course of a few years 
others found considerable gold also in Six Mile Cafion on the other side 
of the mountain. As a matter of fact the metal of both cafions had 
been washed down from the decomposed outcroppings of the great 
ledges, then, as yet, undiscovered and unsuspected, near the summit of 
the mountain ; and the natural course of inquiry and investigation, if the 
miners of those regions at that time had been active, persistent and intel- 
ligent men, would have led them up the cafions and toward the sources 
from which the precious grains of the ravines had been washed down. 
But as a rule those very early gold-diggers were not only a rough but an 
ignorant set, who spent most of their time in hanging around the 
saloons and gambling tables of Johntown. They seem to have been 
well represented by acouple of loud-mouthed and rather disreputable 
characters, one of whom, named James Fennimore, was usually known 
as ‘‘ Old Virginia,’”’ and the other, named Henry Comstock, after whom 
the great Mount Davidson vein was subsequently improperly called, 
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on account of his addiction to flap-jacks as much more easily made 
than bread, enjoyed the common sobriquet of ‘Old Pancake.” Men 
of this class had noidea of silver. It is reported that soon after their 
advent in the region, a Mexican, who had wandered from some of the 
argentiferous provinces of the sou‘hern Cordillera, attempted to con- 
vince them that the mountain contained ‘‘ mucha plata ;’’ but, if this 
was so, they either did not understand or did not believe him. As they 
scraped the cafions they found the auriferous gravel becoming darker 
and more difficult to work on account of what they sometimes called 
“‘sand of iron,” sometimes “ lead’’ and sometimes ‘‘ heavy blue stuff,”’ 
and in the course of cleaning out their sluices many an execration was 
heaped upon the “‘accursed base metal” which clogged the riffles and 
with fierce maledictions was pitched out upon the reuse piles. And 
even when they found that, in ascending the cafions, the gold became 
of less and less value on account of the increasing percentage of silver 
that was mixed with it, they could not understand or appreciate what 
that significant fact meant. 

But there were a couple of Pennsylvania boys, named Hosea Ballou 
Grosh and Ethan Allen Grosh, who were of different caliber. They 
were brothers, sons of a Universalist clergyman, fairly well educated, 
intelligent, industrious, sober and honest. They had emigrated to 
California in 1849, settled and worked at mining in El Dorado county, 
and in 1851, in the search for something better than they had, 
crossed the Sierra and prospected in Carson Valley. Liking the general 
appearance of the mining ground, they returned in 1853 and camped 
in Gold Cafion. There they found native silver, which showed itself in 
thin sheets, broken very fine, and resembling lead, which the ordinary 
miners took it to be. Following up the indications they discovered 
several veins of silver ore, one of which seems to have been at the 
forks of Gold Cafion and another at Sugar Loaf in Six-Mile Cajion. 
But, unfortunately, the Grosh brothers, having no capital, were com- 
pelled to rely for their necessary supplies upon such small quantities 
of gold as they could gather in their prospecting expeditions and thus 
barely eked out a living. In theautumn of 1854, on account of want 
of proper means to meet the rigors of another winter in the Washoe 
mountains, they went back to their old camp near Mud Springs, in El 
Dorado county, California, but in the spring of 1855, full of enthusiasm 
for their discoveries on Mount Davidson, they returned there and re- 
sumed investigations. In the course of the next two years they made 
several locations, all of which afterward proved to be on the Comstock 
lode. By the end of that time they were certain of the value of their 
discovery, Evidence exists in the shape of letters written in 1857 that 
one of their veins produced quantities of a soft, easily-worked rock, 
containing silver ores of violet-blue, indigo-blue, blue-black and green- 
black colors, and that a rough assay of it indicated a yield at the rate 
of thirty-five hundred dollars per ton—a value which seemed to them 
incredible, but which they were convinced proved beyond any doubt 
the great wealth of their discovery. But just as they were thus upon 
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the threshold, so to speak, of an unlimited fortune, Hosea, on August 
19, 1857, while at work prospecting, accidentally struck his pickaxe 
through one of his feet, and the consequence was that blood-poisoning 
set in, and on September 2 he died. His brother, Ethan Allen, after 
somewhat recovering from the sad blow he had thus sustained, at- 
tempted in November to return for the winter as usual to the milder cli- 
mate of California. But he was overtaken on the summit of the Sierra 
by asnowstorm. On account of the delay occasioned by the storm, he 
ran out of provisions. By killing his mule he managed to subsist, but 
he could not escape the terrible cold, and both his legs were frozen to 
above the knees. Though finally rescued, and though his legs were am- 
putated, it was too late. He died on December 19, 1857, only a few 
months after his ill-fated brother. 

After the death of the Grosh boys, little or nothing was for some 
time heard or known about silver on Mount Davidson. That they had 
been aware of a large argentiferous deposit in the mountain there can 
be no doubt ; but they were not talkative. On the contrary they were 
very reserved and kept their business strictly to themselves. Had they 
or either of them lived a year or two longer, the history of the Washoe 
mines would have been entirely different. But when they died, no one 
knew or appreciated their discoveries; and mining affairs in the cafions 
and gulches of Mount Davidson went on in the same slip-shod manner 
as they had gone on in the times of the first prospectors. It was subse- 
quently rumored that Ethen Allen Grosh, when he started on his fatal 
trip to return to California in November, 1857, left his cabin in charge 
of Henry Comstock, then a comparative newcomer in the mines, and 
that Comstock learned of the Grosh discovery from papers of the 
Grosh boys found in the cabin. But whether this was so or not (and 
the probabilities are against the truth of the rumor), nothing was said 
about silver deposits and nothing was done indicating any knowledge of 
them for several years further. The old miners still devoted themselves 
to washing the gravels and sands of the bars and flats for gold, bewail- 
ing the deterioration of its quality as they ascended in their workings 
toward the higher ridges and cursing the ‘‘ heavy blue stuff’’ that inter- 
fered with their gains. 

One day in the spring of 1859, Old Virginia, in prospecting on the 
ridge east of Gold Cafion, upon casting his eyes across the deep gulch, 
was attracted by a peculiar looking mound, and upon going to it, with 
several others, a few days afterward, struck earth, some of it in a 
gopher hole, which, on being washed, proved rich in gold. It was still 
richer in the ‘‘blue stuff’’ that had bothered them so much lower down 
the mountain; but, on account of the gold, they staked out placer 
claims of fifty feet each—the limit allowed by the mining laws of the 
district—and Old Virginia, as the discoverer, was allowed to take first 
choice. After working a short time they found that they had struck 
upon a rich locality ; and, as usual on such occasions, they com- 
menced hunting a name for it, and finally settled upon Gold Hill. It 
proved to be the wash and detritus of the south end of what was after- 
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ward known as the Comstock lude. Comstock himself subsequently 
claimed to have been the discoverer, and urged his claims with effusive 
volubility ; but the facts seem to have been against him. However this 
may have been, most of the Johntown residents abandoned their 
shanties there and moved to Gold Hill, where the search for gold con- 
tinued to be rewarded with reasonable returns. 

About the same time, two Irish miners named Peter O’Reilly and Pat- 
rick McLaughltn, old residents of Johntown, who had been prospect- 
ing without any great success in what was known as Six-Mile Cafion on 
the east side of Mount Davidson, some five or six miles north from Gold 
Hill, in a desperate effort to make enough to leave the region, selected 
ground higher up the mountain than all the other claims, and near a 
spring known as “Old Man Caldwell’s,’? where they struck earth that 
paid reasonably well in gold, but carried more than common of the 
black and blue stuff that had caused so much trouble and disappoint- 
ment. Asa matter of fact they had struck the top of the Ophir mine 
at the north end of the Comstock lode. It was an outcropping of the 
mighty fissure vein, which extended from the black mound of the 
Ophir to the black mound of the Gold Hill. The surface of it was 
composed of decomposed quartz, carrying a remunerative amount of 
free gold, which was all they were after, and a very large amount of 
the black and blue matter, supposed to be base metal, which 
was thrown out of the pans, cradles and sluices, and made long, black 
refuse heaps wherever claims were worked. While O’Reilly and Mc- 
Laughlin were engaged in washing out the first dirt at the spring, Com- 
stock, who happened to be in the neighborhood, rode up, and, noticing 
the find, at once laid claim to the spring and ground, stating that 
he and one Penrod had bought out Old Man Caldwell and that he had 
also located a stock range over all that part of the mountain. He in- 
sisted, therefore, that O’Reilly and McLaughlin should take Penrod and 
himself in as equal partners in their discovery ; and, after some contro- 
versy, in which Comstock very successfully played what is usually called 
the game of bluff, they, having no idea of the extraordinary value of what 
they had found, consented to his demands. Asa matter of fact Com- 
stock does not appear to have had a particle of right to the ground; he 
owned nothing ; he had found nothing; but to hear him talk, he was 
the owner of everything in sight; and he afterward claimed that he 
had given Sandy Bowers, Joe Plato and nearly all the other old miners, 
who suddenly found themselves rich by having locations between Cald- 
well’s spring on the north and Gold Hill on the south, their respective 
claims. He had so much to say about himself and made so much noise 
that people began to tell of him as the most important man in the re- 
gion ; and it was for this reason that the new discovery got to be known 
by his name. 

The auriferous earth struck by O’Reilly and McLaughlin was a streak 
only some six inches deep on the slope of the mountain. They fol- 
lowed it up hill, and suddenly, on June 10, 1859, found that the pay 
dirt turned and went into the mountain. It seems to have increased in 
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richness of free gold as they advanced, as it also did in the blue stuff or 
supposed base metal; but when the deposit was found to turn into the 
mountain their supposition was that the mine was about to come to an 
end and that they would have to seek elsewhere if they expected to 
keep up the supply of bacon and slap-jacks in their cabins. It is true 
they were each taking out several hundred dollars’ worth of gold dust a 
day ; they had formed a camp which they sometimes called Mount 
Pleasant Point, sometimes Ophir Diggingsand finally Virginia City. And 
the fame of the new gold find spread far and wide ; but no one had any 
idea of the magazine of wealth under their feet. They had on that 
June 10, 1859, when they found the pay dirt turning into the mountain, 
struck the greatest, richest, mostextraordinary metalliferous vein in the 
United States and perhaps in the world. But it was much more asa 
silver vein than a gold vein; it was,so to speak, a repetition of the 
marvelous veins of Mexico and not improbably as rich, and perhaps 
richer than any of the Mexican “‘ vetas;’’ but there was not one among 
the miners there that had any idea of silver or knew its ores when they 
saw them. There was not a Grosh in the whole company, nor even a 
person of sufficient intelligence and energy to make inquiry as to 
what the obstructing blue stuff, that gave so much trouble and occa- 
sioned so many maledictions when pitched out among the tailings, really 
was. 

About the time that the streak of pay dirt before mentioned was found 
to turn into the mountain, or in other words, when the vein from which 
the pay dirt in the form of decomposed metalliferous quartz had been 
washed down, was struck, there happened to be present an old resident 
of Nevada City, in California, by the name of John F. Stone. Though 
he knew as little as the Mount Davidson miners about silver, his atten- 
tion was attracted by the hard, blue stuff that had given so much 
trouble and that lay around in great and ugly-looking, dark masses on 
every side ; and being of a somewhat inquisitive mind, he gathered up a 
bagful or two of specimens and carried them over to Nevada City. There 
they were subjected to the examination of two skillful assayers, one J. J. 
Ott of Nevada City and the other Melville Attwood of Grass Valley ; and 
both concurred in pronouncing them ore of extraordinary value, indicat- 
ing a yield of at least fifteen hundred and ninety-five dollars worth of 
gold and thirty-one hundred and ninety-six dollars worth of silver to 
the ton. The result of course was a tremendous excitement. A num- 
ber of enterprising men at once started over the Sierra Nevada on a 
race for the new mines, and they certainly let no grass grow under 
their feet as they pressed forward for first chances. On July 1, 1859, the 
first newspaper notice of the discovery was published in the Nevada 
Journal, and within a very short time afterward there occurred a 
regular mining ‘‘rush,’’ which spread to a great extent over all of 
California ; and it may be added that it was the first and only one of the 
great California rushes of the early days, including Gold Lake, Gold 
Bluff, Kern River and Fraser River, that was justified by the facts. 

The new adventurers who thus crowded into the Washoe mines im- 
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mediately commenced buying up claims, and it did not take long before 
all the old set not only disposed of their interests but chuckled over 
the manner in which they had palmed off what they considered the 
almost exhausted placers upon the gullible Californians. Old Virginia, 
for instance, sold out at Gold Hill for about fifty dollars a foot, and all 
his companions of that part of Mount Davidson at about the same rate. 
They all soon spent or lost the money they thus made, and died poor. 
Old Virginia, while on a prolonged spree, which seems to have been 
maintained on the proceeds of his sale, was thrown from a horse and 
killed. Of the discoverers on the other, or north end of the great vein, 
McLaughlin sold out for thirty-five hundred dollars, Penrod for eighty- 
five hundred, and O’Reilly, who held on longer, managed to get forty 
thousand; but all died paupers a few years afterward. As for Com- 
stock, or ‘‘Old Pancake,’’ who claimed to have owned the whole coun- 
try, and subsequently boasted of having given the Savage mine to 
“Old Man Savage’’ and the Gould and Curry mine to ‘‘Old Daddy Cur- 
ry,’’ sold out all his interests on Mount Davidson for eleven thousand 
dollars, which he soon lost. He then began prospecting again and 
wandered off into Montana where a few years afterward he committed 
suicide. A number of the very early adventurers, among them Sandy 
Bowers and Joe Plato, got rich in spite of themselves, as it were; but 
in a few years their money was also dissipated in the most reckless and 
absurd extravagance, which very conclusively proved that for such men 
—and there are many others of the same kind in almost every walk of 
life—there cannot befall a greater misfortune than a great fortune. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 


THE QUARRY FOREMAN 


BY CLOUDESLEY JOHNS 


HE sun was still shining on the plain ; but the road, which 

or wound in and out among the great sandstone bould- 

ers, was in the deepest shadow, for it grows dark early 

in Rocky Cafion, where the black hills rise like walls on each 
side. 

From the distance came faintly the sound of an enormous 
brake-block scraping against the wheel. One of the quarry 
teamsters was making a late trip. 

A buggy coming from the opposite direction turned out 
among the rocks as the ponderous wagon, loaded with four 
tons of cut brown-stone, came in sight around a curve. 

** That you, Elliot? ’’ 

‘* Hello Jim; where to?”’ 

“*Steve’s. You’re out late.” 

‘“* Yes, it’ll be late when I get to the spur, but the Old Man 
wanted this rock down so’s to ship tomorrow.”’ 

‘* Then it had to come ; I know Jackson. Remember when 
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he killed those two fellows? He couldn’t wait till they were 
down before he started the loaded car.’’ 

“No, that was before I came; I heard about it, though. 
Both good men they were, and married too ; had to die just be- 
cause Jackson was in a hurry.”’ 

** Ever hear what he said when he found they were dead? ”’ 

** Don’t believe I did.’’ 

** *Short-handed again ; why the hell didn’t they jump?’ ”’ 

** He ought to be shot! ”’ 

**Hung, you mean! But I mustn’t keep you, Elliot, you'll 
be late enough anyhow ; good-bye.”’ 

** So long, Jim.”’ 

The buggy was soon out of sight, but the wagon hadn’t 
gone far when a man came from the chaparral, which grew 
thickly along the road, leading a horse by the bridle. 

**Ought to be shot!” he said, and smiled. Mounting, he 
rode after the buggy. 

Jackson sat in front of the boarding-house. He looked 
pleased, as if the world was being run to suit him that morn- 
ing. Suddenly his expression changed ; he had seen a horse- 
man coming up the trail. 

‘‘What do you want here, Benton ?”’ he asked, frowning. 

‘“*T would like to speak to you a few minutes if you have 
time.”’ 

“‘T haven’t time.” 

‘But it’s important, Mr. Jackson! ’”’ 

**To you, perhaps ; it wouldn’t interest me.”’ 

‘* One of your teamsters—”’ 

“Is something you will never be.’’ 

**One of your teamsters is talking about shooting you. 

‘* Then I am in no danger from him.’’ 

**Do you want to know who it is?’’ 

ce No. ” 

**It’s Elliot Spears,’’ 

** Ah, ha! you’re a liar, I see, as well asa sneak and coward. 
Elliot might doit, so he is not the one who would talk about 
it.” He picked up a shot-gun which leaned against the building. 

‘*Mr. Benton,”’ he continued, ‘‘do you see that manzanita? ’”’ 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ answered Benton uneasily. 

“It is just out of range; if your bronco’s any good you 
have time to reach it, for I shall not shoot for ten seconds ; 
good-bye.” 

Benton was well out of range, yet he gave a yell of terror 
when Jackson fired. 

Six miles down the cafion he met Spears. ‘‘Good morning, 
Eliiot,’’ he said. 

** Yes, very nice; been up to get some one fired, so you can 
geton?” 
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“You can put it how you choose ; I am going to drive that 
team tomorrow. Next time you talk about killing the foreman 
look out who you’re talking to; Jim Watson told me about it. 
Jackson said he was glad of a chance to get rid of you.” 

While speaking he had got rather close to the wagon ; 
Spears’ black-snake swung in the air and the buckskin lash 
drew blood from Benton’s face. Again the whip whirled ; 
this time it struck the bronco which plunged wildly, threw its 
rider and dashed down the cafion. 

“* Good-bye, Benton,’’ said Spears cheerfully; ‘‘you can 
think up some lies to tell about that face of yours, while you’re 
walking home.’’ 

When Spears drove up to the piles of cut stone, Jackson said 
hurriedly : 

‘** Put on nine thousand, Elliot, and rush it through ; you’ve 
got to haul two loads again today ;’’ and he was gone before 
Spears had the time to protest. 

The wagon was loaded, and the teamster was about to start 
his horses, when the sound of a muffled explosion came from 
the quarries. 

** Blasting already!’’ exclaimed Spears; ‘‘he must have 
kept those drillers on the jump.”’ 

Jackson ran up, excited for once in his life. ‘‘That new 
man lit the short fuse first!’’ he gasped. ‘‘ Twenty sticks in 
the other hole ; fuse covered ; my best drillersin there. Come ! 
Those cowards won’t go in.”’ 

When the two men reached the cut they found that two of 
the drillers had crawled out. 

‘* We might do with these,’’ said the foreman, looking at 
them doubtfully. ‘‘ No, that’s the new man,’’ he added; 
‘he’s no good ; let’s get the others;’’ and he went into the 
cut, followed by Spears. 

Several seconds passed ; the teamster came out of the smoke, 
carrying one of the unconscious men; then he went back to 
where Jackson was working like a demon at the debris which 
covered another of the men; he dragged him loose as Spears 
reached him. 

‘Take him out. Hill’s in there ; I must get him; he’s the 
best driller in the quarries.”’ 

Spears had started back to help the foreman with the last 
man when the second blast went off. There was no danger 
now, and the men ran into the cut. Jackson had come nearly 
out with Hill in his arms. Both were unconscious, but the 
cold air revived the foreman. 

‘*Where’s that new driller?’’ heasked, weakly. ‘‘ Tell him 
to go to the office and get his time. Tell Halstead to try to 
get Hewett from Belton’s quarries; he’s the best man in the 
State now. Don’t quit hauling; there’s plenty of rock down 
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to last a week yet, and I want—” His head dropped back 
and his eyes glazed. He had saved three lives, and given up 
his own—all for the quarries—the quarries which were his only 


God. 


EARLY CALIFORNIA. 


UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENTS-THE VICEROY’S REPORT 
CONTINUED 


CONTINUATION of the report of the Viceroy of Mexico, the 
Count of Revilla Gigedo, on the history of California from 
1768 to 1793, follows: 


Sixth Exploration of Juan de Fuca Strait. 


160. Although the reconnoisances of Juan de Fuca strait were begun 
in 1789, very little was accomplished by the first made in the same year 
at the order of don Estevan Martinez; somewhat more by the second 
under the first ensign, don Manuel Quimper, in 1790, with the bilander 
‘Princesa Real,” and in the third expedition, made in 1791, the 
schooner “ Saturnina,’’ which accompanied the dispatch boat ‘‘ San 
Carlos,” commanded by the lieutenant of the first class, don Francisco 
Eliza, penetrated as far as the great channel called Our Lady of the 
Rosary. 

161. These few facts were already known at the time I received the 
royal order of May 28, 1791, commanding me that a minute examination 
of said strait should be made under all circumstances, for the purpose of 
ascertaining if any of its channels communicated with either Hudson’s 
or Baffin’s bay. 

162. To comply with this superior mandate, I issued instantly orders 
that one of the best schooners, which had just been built in San Blas, 
should be fitted out and start, well-manned, provided with tackle, gear 
and rigging, sails, arms, good provisions, medicines and anti-scorbutics, 
sufficient for one year’s navigation. 

163. I placed the vessel in charge of the lieutenant of the second 
class, don Francisco Antonio de Maurelle, giving him clear instructions 
that he should begin his explorations in Juan de Fuca strait, keep them 
up following the coast to the South, and this with such carefulness that 
he should not leave a channel, river or bay without examining it scrup- 
ulously until he reached either the port of San Francisco or Monterey ; 
and that after having rested his crew and taken in fresh supplies, if this 
should be necessary, he should start out again, sailing up to 56° for the 
purpose of going from there down a second time to Fuca, verifying his 
reconnoisances, so that either the supposed communication between 
the two oceans should be found, or absolute proof furnished that no 
such passage existed on those coasts. 

164. At the time Maurelle was preparing to leave San Blas on his 
commission, the commander of the corvettes ‘‘ Descubierta’’ and 
“Atrevida,’’ don Alejandro Malaspina, proposed to me sure measures for 
obtaining the desired object, which were to entrust the exploration to 
the frigate captains, don Dionisio Galiano and don Cayetano Valdés, and 
to use for this expedition the new schooners ‘‘ Mexicana’’ and ‘‘ Sutil.”’ 

165. Malaspina informed me that it would be convenient to send 
both of these vessels to Acapulco, where the artisans of the corvettes 
could do what extra work might be required on them, and where the 
vessels could be fitted out with everything to satisfaction of their com- 
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manders. He also notified me, that some experienced sailors, forming 
part of the corvettes’ companies, would be assigned to the schooners, 
and that everything, which might possibly be required for accomplish- 
ing the object in view, would be furnished. 

166. I at once agreed to these wise propositions; they were carried 
out in due time, and March 9, 1792, the two schooners left Acapulco on 
their mission. The captains carried detailed instructions from the 
commander of the corvettes, which I transmitted to them with others of 
mine, wherein I ordered what should be done in case the communica- 
tion between the Pacific and Atlantic should be discovered, either by 
one of the channels of Fuca or by any of those indicated in the notices 
of the English captain Mears relating to the discoveries made by the 
**Lady Washington ’’ and ‘‘ Princess Royal.’’ Finally I charged these 
officers specially with ascertaining the true limits of the continent and 
the extension to the East of the archipelago running from 48° to 56° 
latitude North. 

167. The schooners made their trip from Acapulco to Nutka in sixty- 
three days, without any other incident occurring than the breaking of 
the main mast of ‘‘La Mexicana’’ on April 14, in 28° lat. North and 271° 
long. (Cadiz). This mishap might have impaired the success of the ex- 
pedition if the activity, well known seamanship and spirited direction of 
the vessel’s commander, don Cayetano Valdéz, had not immediately 
remedied this defect. 

168. It was necessary to repair the damage at Nutka, to clean and 

ase the bottoms of the po arly for which pu e they were 
ached, and to make some other necessary repairs. This work lasted 
until June 2. 

169. On that day both vessels sailed for Fuca straits ; arrived there ; 
set sail again on the 5th of next month ; on the 1ith they already navi- 
gated in the great channel of Our Lady of the Rosary ; on the 13th they 
met the English vessels of Vancouver’s expedition, which, however, did 
not join ours until the 2)st. 

170. The two expeditions kept in friendly company until July 13th, 
when it was decided to continue the reconnoisances by different channels; 
then the English separated going to the South Sea in 51°, and our vessels 
in 50°52’ on August 25 without having abandoned the continent. 

171. A heavy storm compelled them to return to the coast and seek 
refuge in an excellent harbor discovered by “‘ La Sutil’ and called 
Valdez. There they remained until the 29th, on which day, taking up 
again their course, the vessels were enabled to fix the coast between 
capes Scot and Frondoso. At 11 A. M., Aug. 31, the schooners entered 
Nutka, eighty-seven days having passed since they sailed out of the 
same port. 

172. This exploration and the one made by the English, proved abso- 
lutely that the channels, mouths and gulfs of Juan de Fuca do not lead 
to Hudson’s or Baffin’s bays ; that this strait is inhabitated by numerous 
Indian tribes which have the best mediums for the fur trade; that sev- 
eral errors made in our first expeditions have been corrected, and that no 
necessity exists for again exploring the mentioned strait. 

173. The schooners set out on their return voyage Sept. Ist; ap- 
proached the coast in 47°20’ ; reconnoitered the mouth of Ezeta [Col- 
umbia river], crossing its channel in four and a half fathoms of water. 
They noticed three small inlets which seemed to be rivers, but owing to 
the heavy seas could effect no landing. 

174. On the 11th they were off Cape Diligencia. The force of thecon- 
trary winds drove the schooners from the coast; and although they sighted 
Cape Mendocino and the Farallones of the harbor of San Francisco, 
they could not approach until they finally dropped anchor in the port 
of Monterey, Sept. 23. There the schooners remained until Oct. 26, 
finishing their voyage Nov. 23 in San Blas. 
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175. With my letter No. 121, of Nov. 30, of the same year, I for- 
warded to the department in charge of Your Excellency, a copy of the 
extract of the reconnoisances made by the schooners in the Straits of 
Juan de Fuca until their return to Nutka, accompanying it with a chart 
which for the present is only useful for conveying a general idea, until 
the frigate captain, don Dionisio Galiano shall finish the general chart 
giving full details, in the preparation of which he is now engaged, and 
I shall transmit same to Your Excellency as soon as said officer delivers 
it to me. 


Seventh Exploration of the Bucareli Archipelago by don 
Jacinto Caamano. 


176. The frigate ‘‘ Aranzazu’’ which left San Blas March 20, 1792, 
loaded with supp!ies for Nutka, arrived there May 14, and sailed again 
June 13, for the purpose of repeating the reconnoisance of that part of 
the coast lying between Nutka and latitude 55°15’ north. 

177. The vessel arrived within twelve days at Bucareli. There it re- 
mained reconnoitering different points, channels and gulfs of that 
archipelago, until August 31, date on which it started out on the return 
voyage, arriving at Nutka Sept. 7. 

178. The diary of this navigation contains many incidents which oc- 
curred with Indians who came to trade and barter with our people, but 
does not add any important fact to the exploration made in 1779, and 
although, owing to it, a few corrections were made on the chart, no ab- 
solute certainty was obtained in reference to the existence or non-ex- 
istence of a passage between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. 


Proposal of the Commander Cuadra to Repeat the 
Explorations to Higher Latitudes. 


179. For this teason and because the schooners ‘‘ Mexicana’’ and 
** Sutil’’ did not have time to extend their explorations to higher lati- 
tudes, the commander of the department of San Blas, don Juan Fran- 
cisco de la Bodega, proposed to me to send out a new formal expedition 
for the purpose of making a minute reconnoisance. 

180. I keep this matter in abeyance until a more convenient time, 
because I believe that for the present it is most important to makea 
very careful examination of the coastline from 48° latitude north down 
to the harbor of San Francisco, and to occupy formally the port of La 
Bodega, situated in the immediate vicinity of the first and in latitude 
38°18’. 


Measures Taken for Goonpetng the Port of La Bodega 
and for Reconnoitering the Coast up to Fuca. 


181. For the object of this occupation, the schooner “ Sutil,’’ under 
the command of the ensign of the first class, don Juan Bautista Matute, 
has already left San Blas, and I have issued explicit and exemplary 
orders to the governor of the Californias for opening an overland road 
between San Francisco and La Bodega, and for furnishing everything 
necessary so as to form this new establishment before the English try to 
do so, for even though it is rumored that they have already settled there 
I consider this news false. 

182. The barkentine ‘‘ Activo’’ and the schooner ‘‘ Mexicana’’ are 
being fitted out to leave at the latest in the coming month of April for 
an exploration from the southern mouth of Fuca to the ‘“‘ presidio’’ 
of San Francisco, and next year the now suspended reconnoisance of 
higher latitudes will be completed. 


Explorations of the English Commander Vancouver. 


183. It is known that the English commander left London in April, 
1791 ; that he had been in Oaiti, New Holland and the Sandwich Is- 
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lands ; that he had begun his explorations on our northern coasts in 40°, 
continued same in Fuca, and sailed from this strait in 51%° latitude 
North ; that afterward he had gone down to Nutka, and kept on recon- 
noitering the coast to Monterey. 

184. It is likely that he may persist this year in verifying his discov- 
eries and in making explorations to higher latitudes until acquiring un- 
deniable proof if there exists or not a passage between the two oceans, 
and also to reach, if possible, the true limit of the continent. 

185. We would already be in possession of this important knowl- 
edge, if in the repeated and costly expeditions undertaken by us since 
the year 1774, a better system had been observed, and instead of recon- 
noitering the innumerable islands along the coast, preference had been 
given to a scrupulous examination of all the points, bays, channels and 
gulfs of the mainland. 

186. The worst of it has been (as I said in my letter No. 44 of Sept. 
Ist, 1791) that these expeditions did not apply themselves to make an 
exact reconnoisance of those localities nearest to our establishments in 
the Californias, from 47° up, and this either because it was thought that 
such a minute examination would never be necessary, or for the reason 
that our crews, tired out by voyages to higher latitudes, afflicted with 
sickness and short of provisions, desired to reach port wherein to rest. 

187. Whatever the cause may have been, now we have no other 
remedy but to occupy the port of La Bodega, as I have ordered, and to 
make the new exploration for which I have detailed the barkentine 
** Activo’’ and the schooner ‘‘ Mexicana,"’ this latter only in case that 
the bilander “ Horcasitas,’’ which I consider better fitted, could not be 
gotten ready in time. 


Instructions for the Minute Reconnoisance of the Mouth 
of Ezeta and the Columbia River. 


188. The vessels will go fully supplied ; the barkentine will take two 
extraordinarily stron awsers; at least four anchors; one strong 
launch ; two Sete: the best of compasses; and a sufficient quantity of 
beads, knives and other baubles to be given as presents to the Indians. 

189. They will begin their reconnoisances from the mouth south of 
Fuca straits and navigate so near to the land as to not lose sight of its 
gulfs, bays, rivers and creeks. 

190 These points will be examined throughout their entire extension ; 
at each the necessary observations will be taken for determining their lo- 
cation ; soundings will be made, and the special corresponding charts 
drawn ; so that in conformity with these rules laid down a reliable gen- 
ee containing minute details of the whole coast, can be com- 
piled. 

191. Whenever the winds hinder from navigating at the shortest dis- 
tance possible, or when the weather threatens a cross wind, compel the 
vessels to stand out to sea, then they will try to lay to for a few days, so 
that when approaching again the coast, they will arrive, if possible, at 
the same point they left. 

192, Every night, no matter if clear, dark or foggy, the anchor will 
be held in readiness and alongside, according to circumstances and 
weather. 

193. The Columbia river, situated in 46°12’ latitude, requires a long 
and minute reconnoisance until either its source or its outlet in the op- 
posite sea is reached, in case that this river should be the one crossing 
the continent and affording a passage between the two oceans. 

194, In conformity with these indications and others tending to the 
greater exactitude and full accomplishment of the important ends of this 
new expedition, I have formulated the instructions by which the com- 
mander shall be governed, and whose appointment I have left to the 
choice and at the discretion of the captain of the first-class, don Fran- 
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cisco de la Bodega y Cuadra, so that this trust may be confided to the 
officer or pilot in whom he places the most confidence, and to assure in 
everything a favorable issue for this expedition. 


The exploration to higher latitudes has been suspended 
until next year, for the purpose of discovering the pas- 
sage between the Atiantic and Pacific Oceans. 


195. Until now neither we nor the English have been able to find the 
passage between the Atlantic and Pacific ocean, but the time is fast ap- 
proaching when all doubt will disappear, and in case neither party 
should accomplish the object this year, during the next one of 1794 I 
shall detail to a higher latitude one of the fri ates of the department of 
San Blas, the barkentine ‘ Activo”’ and a = smaller vessels, if His 
Majest is pleased to approve this new expedition and sends me some of 
the am of his royal navy, well versed in astronomy, so as to clear 
away all doubts and put forever an end to these costly expeditions. 


Reflections about the importance of not entering into 
difficult, distant, adventurous and costly expeditions. 


196. From now on every project which compels us to incur heavy 
expenses should be ene even if the most positive assurances are 
made of brilliant results, because it is always understood that these re- 
sults will be in the future, whereas the expenditures have to come out in 
cash from a treasury full of urgent necessities, and whose debts are in- 
creasing. 

197. Once the treasury funds and those of its money lenders ex- 
hausted, the projects cannot be sustained, their advantages will vanish, 
the recovery of the money expended will be difficult, and it even may 
become necessary to continue in other and larger outlays with the 
very nearly certain risk of obtaining still worse results. 

198. During the period of twenty-five years, many millions of dol- 
lars have been expended in establishing and maintaining the new set- 
tlements of Upper California; in repeated explorations of its northern 
coasts; and in the occupation of Nutka. But if we persist in other 
still more distant and adventurous enterprises, then there will be no 
funds left to carry these on, nor anybody who will dare to estimate their 
great importance. 


Compilation of the Propositions which will be 
advanced. 


199. Therefore I repeat my opinion, that cutting off all costly and 
difficult projects we limit ourselves precisely to forestall the encroach- 
ment of any English or other foreign settlement on our peninsula of 
the Californias by occupying quickly, as has been decided, the port of 
La Bodega, and, if necessary, the mouth of the Columbia river; to 
properly fortify these two important points, as also the ‘‘presidios’’ of 
San Francisco, Monterey and San Diego, and even the one of Loretto; 
to transfer as soon as possible the department of San Blas to Acapulco; 
to take care of the conservation and development of the special 
funds (fondos piadosos) and of the Zapotillo salines, so that the new 
burden of providing for the missions of the Californias may not fall 
upon the royal treasury, and also that the net product of the salt may 
help to maintain the marine department. 


Preliminary Kefiections upon the points of the 
propositions. 


200. Theseare the five points which I will propose and sustain, but be- 
fore beginning, I shall make some necessary reflections about the designs 
of foreign powers on our northwestern coast of America, the advantages 
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of the fur trade, and the just reason for preventing the illicit commerce 
which the English may carry on in the Spanish ports of the South Sea. 


About the Russian Establishments. 


201. We all know that the Russians have placed on a firm footing their 
old establishments in Onalaska, Kodiac and Cook’s river; that they in- 
sist on advancing their posts or that they may have already settlements 
on the continent; that they carry on trade with the Indians from Port 
Prince William, the highest latitude, to Nutka or its vicinity; and 
finally, that their ambition is to increase the number of vassals of their 
sovereign, a thing they have already accomplished by their first settle- 
ments. 

202. The English do not ignore these facts, but dissemble about 
them and we must tolerate them, because we have neither sufficient 
troops nor war vessels in the South Sea, nor the necessary funds to dis- 
lodge the Russians, who, having built the necessary fortifications, 
occupy the extensive Northern coasts of the Californias and the infinity 
of the immediate archipelagos. 

203. Itis possible that the Russians may be able to carry into effect 
their intention, but to do this will require a long time; whereas Spain 
has more than sufficient to place in a state of perfect defense the grand 
and opulent territories we occupy and may in the future acquire in New 
Spain, and to preserve dominion over them. 


About the Designs of the English and the Fur Trade. 


204. Weare also aware that the English nation, anxious to extend 
its commerce throughout the globe, listened with pleasure to the report 
of Captain Cook in reference to the fur trade on the Northwest coast of 
America; that it engaged immediately therein; that it gathered the 
first fruits thereof; that it still continues in this trade, but may be 
having in view more important objects. Even if the profits of this 
commerce may have decreased, there are also strong reasons for beliey- 
ing, that to acquire furs at present is becoming every day more difficult 
and expensive. 

205. Those waters are frequented by numerous vessels of different 
nationalities, all employed in the fur trade, and the constant intercourse 
with Europeans is fast awakening the cupidity of the Indians. 

206. Consequently this vice, more dangerous in persons inclined to 
steal and to commit the most infamous actions, will compel the exercise 
of greater care and precautions involving larger expenses, so as to 
enable merchant ships to approach the coasts and boats to enter the 
rivers and creeks for trading purposes. 

207. Besides this, the enormous export of furs and the multitude of 
covetous buyers will impart every day more value to the furs sold di- 
rectly by the Indians, as the second sale (which is made in Canton) 
is now strictly prohibited by the Emperor of China, 

208. It might be inferred, as it is really assured, that the English 
are not included in this decree, and that they being the true masters of 
the fur trade in Canton, their profits will increase by imposing, at pleas- 
ure, premiums or taxes upon those who either desire or are compelled 
to avail themselves (for engaging in the same trade) of the services of 
the English ; but these suppositions depend upon a rumor, which has 
not yet been confirmed, as also the one having reference to the prohibi- 
tion. 

209. In case the prohibition is absolute, then it may also be said 
that this fuct will increase the value and price of the furs due to the 
more or less limited importation, and therefore no doubt can be enter- 
tained that this commerce will become still more lucrative ; and this in- 
creased value will not be affected by the risk of confiscation to which 
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the smuggler exposes himself, losing both capital and profits, and suf- 
fering the corporeal punishment, imposed by the law, if he has the mis 
fortune to be caught. 

210. But whatsoever may be the case, I am convinced that it is not 
the profit to be derived from the fur trade which impels the English to 
dispute our ownership of the port of Nutka; to claim that the bound 
ary of the Spanish possession should be the harbor of San Francisco , 
that the territory to be jointly occupied by both should begin there ; 
and they should be at liberty to fish beyond a distance of ten leagues 
from our interior coasts of the Pacific ocean. It is clear that all these 
propositions have as object the carrying on of an illicit trade, which by 
clandestine importation of European and Asiatic merchandise will de- 
stroy the commerce of New Spain and the Philippine Islands. 

211. This commerce, so much more injurious in case the supposed 
passage between the Pacific and Atlantic oceans shall be discovered, 
will in any event give impulse to the fur trade in which the English are 
engaged at Canton; but, at the same time, it is within our power to 
diminish these profits (provided that the prohibition of said trade is not 
a fact or that the Emperor of China revokes it), and to guard against all 
pernicious desigus without incurring new difficulties with England. 

212. For the purpose of accomplishing the first object it is not neces- 
sary for us to embark upon enterprises of difficult and impossible exe- 
cution like that one which the brevet lieutenant, don Estevan José 
Martinez presented in 1790, proposing to form in this capital [Mexico]a 
Free Trade Company, for engaging in a direct trade between Canton and 
the coasts of California, this company to be granted an exemption from 
duties for fifty years ; its principal commerce toconsist of furs and tim- 
ber ; and the company to oblige itself to found, within the stated 
period, four “‘ presidios’’ and sixteen missions on the frontier coasts of 
that peninsula. 

213. Ishall not tarry in stating the defects and great difficulties of 
this project, because I have already sufficiently explained the matter in 
the report which I addressed to His Majesty, through the conduct of 
don Antonio Valdéz, under number 192, January 3! of this year. But 
I will say, that to lessen the profit of the English in the fur trade, in 
which already American colonists, Russians, French and Portuguese 
frequently engage, it would be sufficient to give this privilege also to 
those Spaniards who desire to embark in this trade at their own free 
will and risk, granting to such the franchise of exporting furs without 
paying duty thereon, and imposing a moderate duty upon domestic 
products and timber, an equal or larger quota than the one required of 
merchandise imported at Acapulco from China. Still, to make the 
necessary arrangements in reference to these dutiesand new commerce, 
it would be necessary to consult the Mercantile Court (Tribunal del 
Consulado), the revenue officers and the fiscal of the Royal Treasury; 
the whole matter to be finally decided by the Superior Treasury Com- 
mission. 

214. In accordance with above rules this commerce might be estab- 
lished and the English could have no reason for complaining that the 
Spanish engaged in this trade, as all others do who so feel inclined. 
But, finally, I doubt that the merchants of New Spain will risk their 
money in so far away countries, when they have near at home the in- 
exhaustible wealth of innumerable mines, gold and silver diggings, and 
other safe investments or less exposed to loss wherein to employ their 
capital. 

215. In whatever else may have reference to guarding against the 
pernicious designs of England, I think that the measures which I shall 
state in my propositions will be sufficient. 
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First Proposition about Occupying the Port of Bodega, 
and if Necessity should Require it, also the 
Entrance of Ezeta. 


216. The first thing necessary is to occupy the principal or most im- 
portant points of the coast between our “‘presidio’’ of San Francisco 
and Juan de Fuca strait, but in section 181 I have already stated my 
dispositions in reference to the new establishment of the port of La 
Bodega, and in the paragraphs following, from 188 to 194, the measures 
I am taking for a most careful examination of the whole of said stretch 
of coast, and specially that partof the Columbia river at Ezeta entrance 
in 46° latitude north. 

217. If this river should be the passage between the two oceans, then 
we would have acquired all necessary information about the volume of 
water it carries, the rapidity or slowness of the current, the Indian 
tribes either nomadic or stable which live on its banks, and the place, 
more or less accessible, where the river empties into the Atlantic. In 
such case I will take all the possible and necessary measures to pre- 
serve the ownership and dominion of this admirable discovery, until 
Your Excellency informs me of the steps which His Majesty desires 
shall be taken. 

218. Ishall not proceed exploring the Columbia river if its sources 
are discovered in the vicinity, unless a just motive existed, compelling 
me to establish a post for affording greater protection either to the port 
of La Bodega and the rest of the harbors of the Californias, or for the 
object of locating more exactly and with a better title, and also at a 
great distance from the territory common to English and Spanish, the 
boundary of our possessions. 

219. But if the sources of the Columbia river should be in the neigh- 
borhood of our province of New Mexico, or if it should be joined by 
any tributary stream immediate to said province, either flowing through 
same or near to it, then it will become indispensable to occupy the en- 
trance of Ezeta, and to establish for the greater security of the coast of 
the Californias at convenient localities the necessary ‘‘ presidios’’ and 
missions. For this object formal military expeditions must then be 
undertaken by the presidial troops, and with soldiers to be furnished by 
the General Commander of the Interior Provinces, beginning with 
those of the presidio of Santa Fé in New Mexico. These expeditions 
are to be in charge of competent commanders, and accompanied by 
officers versed in mathematics, and others having the qualifications in 
reference to which I consulted in letter number 34 of March 27, 1791. 


Second Proposition about Placing in an Adequate State 
of Defense the Ports of the Peninsula ot 
the Californias. 


220. In my letter, number 124, of November 30, 1792, I have already 
stated my second proposition as to fortifying properly the harbors of 
Monterey, San Diego and San Francisco, and to these ports I now shall 
add La Bodega and the entrance of Ezeta or the Columbia river in case 
it should be necessary to occupy same. 

221. I have made some inexpensive provisions, but my desire is to 
insure the success of the more important measures by a personal inter- 
view with the new governor whom His Majesty may appoint in substi- 
tution of the defunct lieutenant colonel of dragoons, don José Romero. 
This new appointee should be a talented officer, a military expert, of 
robust health enabling him to undergo the utmost hardships, disinter- 
ested, of quick action and real zeal in the service. All these qualities 
are required for inspecting frequently the extensive territories of the 
peninsula, insuring its defenses. Keeping the presidial troops well 
disciplined, and for overcoming either with diplomacy, or if this should 
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not be sufficient, by force, the ideas, intrigues or prejudicial inroads of 
the English ; and, also at the same time, for improving the settlements 
and missions, and extending same to the Colorado river. 

222. This point and the mission of San Gabriel form the circle 
within which swarm pagan Indians, who may be persuaded to accept 
our holy religion and the mild dominion of our sovereign, and so con- 
tribute to the important object of making the peninsula of the Cali- 
fornias one of the most respectable colonies on the frontier of New 
Spain. 

223. Iconclude this proposition with another, which is: that if the 
Dominican friars found their most advanced mission on the Colorado 
river, then it will also be necessary to establish a new ‘“‘presidio’’ which 
is considered necessary on the limits of Sonora and California. Such a 
‘*presidio’’ to be located within the territory of this peninsula, to be 
under the immediate jurisdiction of its governor and absolutely inde- 
pendent of the General Commandancy of the Interior Provinces. This 
for the reason, that the object and purpose of the presidial company is 
to maintain the California Indians in peace, and together with the 
other presidial troops guard the peninsula against all encroachments 
either by those same natives or by European enemies. 


Third Proposition about Transferring the Department ot 
San Blas to Acapulco. 


224. Ihave little toadd about the third proposition beyond what I have 
said in my letters Nos. 193, 437, 230 and 44o0f December 27, 1789, March 
27, 1790, January 15 and September 1, 1791, the first two of which were 
addressed to don Antonio Valdéz, the third to the Count de Lorena, and 
the fourth to the Count de Florida Blanca, but more particularly I refer 
myself to this last communication in reference to the importance and 
urgency of transferring the department of San Blas to Acapulco. 

225. The viceroy, don Antonio Bucareli, had received peremptory 
royal orders to take this convenient measure; my predecessor, don An- 
tonio Flores, indicated this step in his letter, number 57 of December 
23, 1787, but its execution was suspended, due to contrary decisions, 
contained a heap of actuations not yet concluded (que constan en un 
cumuloso expediente que nunca llegé 4 concluirse) and which clearly 
prove the discord between the parties informing, the partiality and per- 
sonal ends of some, the ignorance of others, and the tenacity with 
which all contradict one another on account of personal likes and dis- 
likes, which caused many useless expenditures and interminable 
criminal and civil suits. 

226. Even yet, some individuals are opposed to the transfer of the 
department; but they are few and their opinion of little value, con- 
sidering that this measure has in its favor the unanimous vote o! the 
captains of the first-class, don Alejandro Malaspina and don José de 
Bustamante y Guerra ; of the commander of this department, don Juan 
Francisco de la Bodega; of the captains of the second class, don 
Dionisio Galiano and don Cayetano Valdéz, and of all intelligent offi- 
cers sailing in those vessels and employed in said department. 

7. No dry dock is required there for building ships. Eight large 
and small vessels can be assigned from Spain for service in this depart- 
ment (as I proposed in my letter number 44), and relieved every four 
or five years. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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THE The harvest is past (or as much of it as can pass in a land 
MARCH OF where there is harvest every day in the year) and the summer 
SEASONS. ended and oursoulsarestill saved—in California. We have had 
no sunstrokes, no floods, no epidemics—and it is our perennial expec- 
tation, based on history, not to have. In place of death and disaster 
we have had a terrible earthquake which rattled several thousand 
glasses. It was not so terrible as the usual California earthquake, be- 
cause it came in the daytime and no Eastern visitor had to sally in his 
or her nightie. But it was enough to remind us that we are human— 
and that California is the best place to be human in. 

Meantime we go on harvesting our fifteen millions in gold, our 
twelve millions in fruit, our five millions in grain, and the various and 
diversified other millions which make California the richest State in 
the Union percapita. And despite the more money, we have enjoyed 
life better, on the average, than any other population anywhere. 

Soon, now, the winter of our content will be upon us. Not the cruel 
winter we knew back East where we were born ; but a gorgeous season 
where it sometimes rains and the great peaks are snow-crowned—yet at 
their feet are eternal roses—a hundred thousand sometimes on a single 
bush—and heliotrope to the second story window ; a season wherein we 
are out-doors every day, and sleep with ou1 windows open; when our 
world is thick-carpeted with wild flowers, and fluttering with butter- 
flies. And as the Californian swaps perfect summer for perfect winter 
he never gets too hardened to be sorry for the poor cousins back yonder 
to whom both seasons are hostile—who want to get away from home in 
summer and have to shut themselves up in winter. The Californian 
has not much reputation for humility ; but if the East could realize his 
advantages, the only wonder would be that he is so little arrogant. 


8u There is a general expectation that General Porfirio Diaz, 
CASA, _ President of the Mexican Republic, is to visit the United 
SENOR. States this fall; and considerable special advertising is being 


done in this country by some exposition to which it is hoped he will 
give his presence. This is not wholly official, as yet. President Diaz 
writes the Lion, under date of Aug. 17, ‘‘si bien muy agradable me 
seria visitar ese hermoso pais, por ahora no me lo permiten mis numer- 
osas atenciones oficiales’’ ( although it would be very agreeable to me 
to ome that handsome land, at present my official cares do not permit 
me). 

Nevertheless, the Lion hopes that Prest. Diaz will make out to revisit 
the United States this year of grace. His official duties are indeed 
heavy —there is no power behind the throne, in Mexico, for the very 
simple reason that there is neither need nor room for any. Diaz is 
Mexico and needs no Hannas. But the same “hard hand’”’ that could 
turn Mexico from chaos toa nation can sweep aside the atenciones ofi- 
ciales if it will. And it is to be hoped it will. Diaz knows and admires 
the United States; the United States knows and admires Diaz. There 
is good in inter-visiting. The man of Mexico will get no harm by see- 
ing here more examples to follow and more to avoid ; and we shall get 
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good by looking upon the noble face and figure of by far the greatest 
American ruler of his day; one of the large historic figures of all 
time ; a statesman and a patriot of the very first dimensions. And the 
United States would give a warm welcome to a man every educated 
American has learned to honor. 





We are all sorry for France, and a good deal ashamed ofher— ‘THE 
both of which feelings are always easy for us as toward foreign APPLICATION 
lands. Things we know nothing about must be pretty bad, of ON’T.”” 
course. Even to those who do know, France is now tolerably bad. It 
is also tolerably instructive. It is a republic fool enough to let its army 
get too influential. 
San Francisco (and incidentally the State) gave a noble wel- WELCOME 
come to the returning volunteers. There is no American, of HOME, 
any complexion (except the administration) who is not glad to BRAVE MEN. 
have these brave boys home. They have done their duty as soldiers 
and done it magnificently, And they wanted tocome home. Not be- 
cause they had no belly for fighting; but simply because the motive 
of the fighting is not quite American enough to command their fullest 
sympathy. Even if some of them may not be quite ready to admit it, 
this is true. If the war were one for Americans to be proud of, these 
are the sort of boys that could not be coaxed or driven to the rear till 
the last gun was fired. The return of these volunteers is clinching 
proof of the Anti-Imperial argument. 
Know all men by these presents—and not men only, but the OuR 
sort of provincials of whom it is necessary to take something WESTERN 
like forty to get the groundwork of a Person—that California HUMOR. 
has just passed through its second year of drouth hand-running. In 
this second dry year alone it has brought to light more water, and ap- 
plied it to the soil than is applied to the soil byall the United States 
east of the Mississippi ; and that its crops are worth more this year, 
per head, to every man, woman and child in California, Chinese and 
Indians included, than the crops of any other State in the Union. In 
his second consecutive dry year, the Californian is better off than his 
Kastern cousin ever was. The Californian thinks there is a certain 
humor in this; but whether it is funny or not, it is true. 
Several important newspaper reporters have declared that the THE 
splendid ovation given in San Francisco to our returning vol- UNBAKED 
unteers ‘‘ proves that the people of California believe in the REPORTER. 
war,’’ and is a rebuke to the wicked anti-tyrants. Sho! If the 
people of California believed in the war, they would mob soldiers who 
came home before the war was over. California is glad that the boys 
are home, that’s all. And she has good reason to welcome soldiers 
with such a record. 
A great many undrunken Americans wish to know ‘‘if we THE 
can’t do something.’’ They are convinced, as the Lion is, that LEAVEN 
in any fair vote of the people the iniquity and folly of Im- AT WORK. 


perialism would be snowed under. It is, I imagine, absolutely true that 
there are more Americans who understand and value our national 
history and ideas than there are Americans who ignore both in their 
emotion ; and the dividing line between Imperialism and anti-Imperial- 
ism is precisely there. There are some mighty good Imperialists, 
entirely unaware of the cord the politicians have in their noses; but 
Imperialism is wrong or else the United States is wrong ; as every man 
knows who knows United States history and is not temporarily daft 
with emotion. 
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ENOUGH. there never were any criticisms of Brig.-Gen. H. G. Otis. 


THE 


GREEN 
“EXPLORER” of which has been explored and mapped by scientists. Mor- 
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The Lion has abiding faith in the American people. Like all humans, 
they may go wrong. They went wrong 100 years on Negro slavery. I 
can remember when Abolitionists were persecuted ; but every Ameri- 
can is an Abolitionist today. So it will be with our dream of foreign 
oppression. Every original Abolitionist is against it now. In another 
fifty years we shall forget that anyone disputed them. 

No, the Lion knows of nothing for patriots to do, except to keep on 
fighting, each in his ownsphere. The leaven is spreading faster than 
most of us realize. Every day the Administration’s unjust and silly 
war gets colder on the average heart. The chill may be deep enough to 
defeat a president of the Lion’s own party in the next campaign, al- 
though everything else in the world is overwhelmingly in his favor. 


It is easy and wise to discount the newspaper criticisms of 
Gen. Otis— the Major-General, of course, now in Manilla; 


Every reporter naturally knows just how a war should be run, a good 
deal better than any Napoleon can know. It is the core of the news- 
paper business in general to be aware of wisdom by not acquiring it. 
Gen. Otis has probably done very well indeed with the force at his dis- 
posal. The only trouble is that he nominated the size of the force ; 
that it isn’t big enough ; that everyone (Gen. Otis included) now knows 
it isn’t. But Gen. Otis need not be smarter than his President ; and 
there is an alarming number of officials nowadays so stupid as to fancy 
that any force will whip the Filipinos out of all conceit of freedom. 
We can squelch the present fight for liberty ; but never, so long as 
there is a God in heaven (or in the human heart, which is perhaps a 
synonymous geography) can we quench the desire to be free. And we 
might be in better business than trying. 


Would you know the neophyte? Then watch him make 
** discoveries’’ in New Mexico—a bald, bare land, every foot 


gan, Jackson, Bandelier, Matthews, Hodge, Winship, Cushing, Simp- 
son, the Stephensons, the Mindeleffs, and a score of others who were 
educated scholars, not raw freshmen—these have between them left no 
ruin unmeasured. Nowadays scientists make little discoveries in the 
Southwest ; greenhorns make “‘startling’”’ ones. The only difference 
is that the expert details last ; the kindergarten sensations pass away 
after one or two issues of credulous newspapers. But a novice, who has 
never seriously read any one of the several hundred books without 
which no one can wisely pretend to know anything about New Mexico, 
getting into that wonderland, with an imagination in place of learning, 
naturally goes ‘‘where no white man ever before trod,” and “ dis- 
covers wonderful and unknown ruins’’ which had been squeezed dry 
by science before he ever heard of New Mexico. And if you would 
know the first test of an unripe explorer, here it is: he always looks 
on the ‘‘ Cliff Dwellers’’ as a ‘‘ lost race,’’ and always discovers either 
that they were giants or dwarfs. Asa matter of fact, it is as absolutely 
proved in science that they were Pueblo Indians, of the present Pueblo 
stature, as it is proved that La Salle navigated the Mississippi. And as 
a matter of vanity it is coming time for the unread and the untraveled 
to keep their heads out of the piJlory. The world is growing smaller ; 
and not all of it is so ignorant as the people who discover New Mexico 
in 1899. 


The worst thing that can be said truthfully about Aguinaldo’s appeal 
to the powers is that it uses the same logic our United States Senate 
used when it was aiming to liberate Cuba. Exactly the things that we 
said of Weyler and Spain are so soon come home to roost on the neck 
of the United States. 

Cuas. F, LUMMIS, 
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There was never before in the world’s 
history a time when so many things were 

- worth writing, nor when it was so easy to write 
i .) them. Yet mever before was so scant a proportion of 
‘literature’ worth the paper and ink it consumes. We 
have grown unearthly smart—and have become the only persons of 
record so foolish as to believe that smartness is all there is to it. 









Another of the too small circle of American students of THE 


gone from the field that could ill afford a much less loss. Dr. 

Daniel] G. Brinton, of the University of Pennsylvania, died July 31, at 
the age of 62. Dr. Brinton was one of the best of the ‘‘closet men.’’ 
Except Gatschet he had no rival in accurate knowledge of Indian lin- 
guistics. His heel of Achilles was no more than lack of the Field, 
which even the foremost scholar must have to be complete. But he 
was a true scholar, a great linguist, an irreparable figure. Before just 
the man to take his place shall come, there will not be half the place 
left to take. Dr. Brinton’s works on American ethnology, and his 
editorial and contributive labors in scientific publications, were monu- 
mental in mass and in authority. Americans who know what scholar- 
ship is will always keep his memory green—perhaps most loyally those 
who best knew his limitations, 


ing. That Gov. Roosevelt is such a one, it is now too late to 

need to be said. ‘‘Our Teddy’’ is verily ‘‘good people,’’ as they say in 
a part of the country where he is best understood and best beloved. He 
can fly in our faces and trample our special corns, and we subtract 
nothing from his standing in the place we keep for Men. This is be- 
cause we all know he is absolutely genuine. He looks to be at least a 
yard and a half wide; but anyhow, he is all wool. 

His book Zhe Rough Riders, is not one of the solidest of books of 
the late war, but it is one of the manliest and most “‘taking.’’ ‘“‘Teddy”’ 
was too close to the firing-line to get any such philosophical perspec- 
tive as he has shown himself capable of measuring in less rampant 
fields. Itis simply an unaffected, well balanced, direct personal narra- 
tive; telling of magnificent courage and practical sense, a narrative of 
human competency told with uncounterfeit modesty and with all the 
generosity of so brave a man. It is a very human document, and no 
reader, of whatever convictions, will dodge its charm. The volume is 
sumptuously made and very fully illustrated. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. §2. 


The University of Oregon is doing a commendable work ina MAKING 


evidence. Two ‘‘Bulletins’’ beginning the Semi-Centennial 
History of Oregon deal with ‘‘ Exploration Northwestward’’ (by F. G. 
Young), ‘“‘The Hudson Bay Company’s Régime in the Oregon Country”’ 
(Eva Emery Dye) and ‘‘ Mile-Posts in the Development of Oregon ”’ 








It takes a good man to keep the unruffied love and esteem ‘‘TEDDY” 
of those who disagree with him in politics, religion or tailor- AND HIS 
““ TERRORS,” 


America—one of the real ones, one of the large ones — has NARROWING 
CIRCLE 


** Historical series’? of which three numbers are already in OREGON’S 


HISTORY. 
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These are all good papers in their class. More 
important is the publication of an original ‘‘ Source ’— Zhe Corresponda- 
ence and Fournals of Capt. Nathaniel F. Wyeth, 1831-36. Wyeth made 
two expeditions to Oregon at that early day, and his personal record is 
well worth saving. University Press, Eugene, Or. 


The quaint and little-known epoch in American history when 
we had a ‘‘ New Sweden’”’ on the western bank of the Dela- 
PERIOD ware, 250 years ago, serves as chief setting for Emma Rayner’s 
interesting novel /n Castle and Colony. The story opens, indeed in old 
Sweden, with the breaking up of an ancient family ; but the little hero- 
ine “‘Agneta’”’ is transferred, after sixty pages, to the New World col- 
ony ; and here we follow her fortunes. Peppery John Printz is Gov- 
ernor of New Sweden and in New Amsterdam is his greater rival, 
‘*Peter the Headstrong,”’ alias Stuyvesant. The forgotten war in which 
the Dutch wiped out the Swedish colony is climax of the book. The 
story is well told and human; with quite as much history as usually 
falls to the lot of the “historical novel,’ and quite as much impulse. 
The hero and heroineand presumptive villain are all well drawn charac- 
ters ; and old ‘‘Axel Bond’’ is an uncommonly taking one. The love- 
story is sedate and attractive, and the book altogether is one it is ‘‘ no 
trouble to read.’’ H.S. Stone & Co., Chicago. $1.50. 


There is always joy in reading Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
Whatever she writes has about it the certain witchery of 
womanhood ; and her love-stories are among the soundest and 
sweetest. Zhe Maid He Married is no exception to her rule; an ex- 
quisite story of a real love. Norman Gale’s 4 une Romance is of an 
entirely different category; but like in interest and the love that over- 
comes, Without Mrs. Spofford’s **eternal feminine,’’ the book has a 
poetic temperament, and leaves a good taste in the romantic mouth. 
Both volumes are of the dainty “‘ Blue Cloth Books.” S. Stone & 
Co., Chicago. 75c each. 


Of an uncommon sort (which may be not a pity), a gruesome 
but a powerful story, Zhe Maternity of Harriott Wicken is one 
FATHERS. of the marked books of the year. Mrs. Henry Dudency, before 
heard from as the author of 4 Man With a Maid, here takes the sins of 
the fathers and visits them upon the children in ghastly but accurate 
fashion. The story is indeed a story, and at the same time a strong 
monograph on heredity. It is a book to make one feel—and think. 
The Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth ave., New York. $1.50. C. C. Parker, Los 
Angeles. 
The Lady of the Flag-Flowers, by Florence Wilkinson, is a 
somewhat jerky but interesting story of a willful little Huron 
MAID. maid and the lives that touched hers. The scene is mostly 
(and best) of French Canada, though with shiftings other-where. There 
is a good deal of attractive local color; and enough of incident. H. 
S. Stone & Co., Chicago. $1.50. 


The Carcellini Emerald, by Mrs. Burton Harrison, is a collec- 
tion of seven short stories in the pleasant if slightly amateur- 
ish way of that well known society lady, but normal good 
reading. Perhaps ‘‘An Author’s Reading”’ is best of the collection, 
with its kind but knowing humor. H. S. Stone & Co., Chicago. $1.50. 


Jerome A. Anderson, M. D., publishes a slim volume on Zhe Evidence 
of Immortality, from the Theosophist standpoint. In some future rein- 
carnation it may be necessary to pursue a review further. In the pres- 
ent life it suffices to say that a book is theosophy. Few fields of liter- 
ature are so satisfactory and convenient of definition. A word is enough 
to instruct alike the believer and the unbeliever. Lotus Pub. Co., San 
Francisco. $1. 


(Horace S. Lyman). 


Cuas, F. LUMMISs. 





















































































THE NEW SUNSHINE OFFICES. 


TTRACTIVE and comfortable as are the offices which 
the Land of Sunshine Publishing Company has for four 
years occupied in the Stimson Building, there has been 

daily and almost hourly inconvenience in having the business 
offices at so many blocks’ distance from the mechanical de- 
partment. This inconvenience has grown steadily, as business 
increases—and the magazine is now forty per cent. larger than 
a year ago—and the wisdom of conserving all the time and 
energy lost between the two establishments has become con- 
stantly more evident. Being able, at last, to secure equally 
pleasant and comfortable offices under the same roof with its 
printing, binding and engraving departments, the company 
has removed its business offices to 121% South Broadway, 
rooms 5,7 and 9. This is in the ‘‘ Printing House Square’’ 
of Los Angeles; within half a block of the 7imes, Heraid, 
Express, Cultivator, etc. Probably nine-tenths of the publish- 
ing business of Los Angeles is within a block here. 

This is one of several advantageous advancements the mag- 
azine is making. It is recognized everywhere, now, as the 
most typical and most competent magazine ever published in 
the West. Californians are proud and Easterners are glad to 
have a Western magazine whose knowledge is unquestioned, 
whose standards are high and absolutely unsubsidized, and 
whose independence rather pleases people who are Americans 
themselves, whether they agree with its doctrines or not. 

The magazine expects to continue to deserve the respect of 
competent people ; and even to progress, as it has, it believes, 
done steadily from the start. It is larger than ever, its stand- 
ards are steadily raised, and its repute in the East and at home 
is higher than ever. 


COMPETENT OPINIONS REGARDING THE 
LAND OF SUNSHINE 


**Replete with information and entertainment. . . The pictures 

will interest anyone. Those who go deeper will be most struck 

by the bold and independent tone of the editorial writing, especially on 

public topics. This is not a common characteristic of the press on the 

Pacific Coast or elsewhere; but courage has a permanent berth in the 
office of the Land of Sunshine.’’— 7%e Nation, New York. 


““We have often had occasion to speak a good word for this brave 
little magazine, and to wish it success. The contents include much 
matter of permanent value, besides those sections in which the editor 
keeps up a running fire of comment on the literary and political hap- 
penings of the day. . . . Mr. Lummis has spoken many sober and 
fearless words, for which patriotic Americans cannot thank him too 
warmly.’’— 7he Dial, Chicago. 
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THE YUCCAS. 


BY ROBERT MOWRY BELL 


The wind is in the yuccas, like the roll 

Of mimic waves upon a hill-girt mere, 

Or storm of tossing boughs ; the night, star-clear, 
Shows yet unmoved each rugged branch and bole. 
As from a world unseen that murmur stole ; 

Weird in the gloom these outstretched arms appear ! 

Is night but the day’s absence? Surely here 
There is a presence ; night has gained a soul ! 

Ah, ’tis the spell that this fantastic tree 

Has put upon the plain. Star speaks to star ; 

Northward to where the dusk-hid mountains are 
The gossip laden wind is coursing free. 

It is a goblin world, and faint and far 

Sound the spent echoes of reality ! 


Los Angeles 


JOAQUIN MILLER’S MONUMENTS 


HE Poet of the Sierras has a characteristic home, not 
exactly Sierran but high-perched and very Joaquin- 
esgue, on the dominating ‘‘ Hights’’ behind Oak- 

land. Its oddities have been perhaps more impressive to many 
visitors than the truly magnificent outlook and the winey 
winds ; and now they will have still more to peck at. 

Since his return from the Klondyke, in July, ’98, Joaquin 
has turned a good part of his nuggets to monument-building. 
On the bleakest of his hills he has set up of rough-cut stone 
his own funeral pyre—long be it before the Old Man (as he 
isn’t, very) goes to it feet-first ! 

Near his celebrated Greek Cross of cypress and pine he has 
erected a great round tower of stone in memory of Robert 
Browning, who was good to him in London in the early 
"Seventies, when the young poet was hunting for his own 
trail. 

Near the funeral pyre is a massive pyramid ; and graven on 
its base the simple appreciation ‘‘’To Moses.’’ Joaquin likes 
Moses, and thinks it has been a long time between monuments 
to the most enduring, as well as the first, of lawgivers. 

Lastly, a fine square tower, big and battlemented on one of 
his pet ledges, is for Frémont. Joaquin cared for the Path- 
finder—as every large enough soul did. His peculiarly beau- 
tiful little poem on Frémont (published first in these pages in 
December, 1895) will be remembered ; and now he gives as 
fine a tribute, in perhaps more enduring stone, to the first big 
Californian. See next page. 
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His funeral pyre—The Browning Tower—The Pyramid to Moses 
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FREMONT TOWER. 





THE 


OUT-DOORS IN JANUARY. 


\ 15-months’ old California Baby. 


JOAQUIN MILLER’S MONUMENTS 
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Condensed Information—Southern California 

















The section generally known as South- 
ern California comprises the seven coun- 
ties of Los Angeles, San Bernardino, 
Orange, Riverside, San Diego, Ventura 
and Santa Barbara. 
The total area of 
these counties is 
44,901 square 
miles. The States 
of Connecticut, 
Delaware, Massa- 
chusetts, New 
Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Rhode Is- 
land and Vermont 
could all be placed 
within the bound- 
aries of Southern 
California and still 
leave 1,154 square 
miles tospare. The 
coast line extends 
northwest and 
southeast a dis- 
tance of about 
275 miles. A 
$3,000,000 deep-sea 
harbor is now un- 
der construction at 
San Pedro, near 
Los Angeles. 

Over $20,000,000 
are invested in 
mining. Thous- 
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sizeef ands of dollars are 
CALIFORNIA’ brought here by 
ae ed or rt Ip tourists. 

W UNGL AND QIATLS The population 
New York , aS in i890 was 201,- 
NEw JERSLY, 352. The present 


population is esti- 
mated at 350,000. 
LOs ANGELES county has an area of 
4,000 square miles, some four-fifths of 
which is capable of cultivation, with 
water supplied. The shore line is about 
85 miles in length. The population has 
increased from 33,881 in 1880 to 200,000. 
There are over 1,500,000 fruit trees grow- 
inginthe county. Los Angeles city, the 
commercial metropolis of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 15 miles from the coast, has a 
population of about 115.000. Eleven 
railroads center here. The street car 
mileage is nearly 200 miles. There are 
over 175 miles of graded and graveled 
streets, and 14 miles of paved streets. 
The city is entirely lighted by electric- 
ity. Its school census is 24,766; bank 
deposits, $12,000,000; net assessed valu- 
ation, $61,000,000; annual output of its 
manufactures, $20,000,000; building per- 
mits, $3,000,000, and bank clearance, 
$64,000,000. There is a £500,000 court 
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nouse, a $200,000 city hall, and many 
large and costly business blocks. 

The other principal cities are Pasa- 
dena, Pomona, Azusa, Whittier, Downey, 
Santa Monica, Redondo, Long Beach, 
and San Pedro. 

SAN BERNARDINO Country is the larg- 
est county in the State, is rich in miner- 
als, has fertile valleys. Population about 
35,000. The county is traversed by two 
railroads. Fine oranges and other fruits 
are raised. 

San Bernardino city, the county seat, 
is a railroad center, with about 8,000 peo- 
ple. The other principal places are 
Redlands, Ontario, Colton and Chino. 

ORANGE CouNTY has an area of 671 
square miles ; population in 1890, 13,589. 
Much fruit and grain are raised. 

Santa Ana, the county seat, has a 
population of over 5,000. Other cities 
are Orange, Tustin, Anaheim and Fuller- 
ton. 

RIVERSIDE COUNTY has an area of 7,000 
square miles; population about 16,000. 
It is an inland county. 

Riverside is the county seat. 

Other places are South Riverside, Per- 
ris and San Jacinto. 

San DrEGo County is a large county, 
the most southerly in the State, adjoin- 
ing Mexico. Population about 45,000. 
The climate of the coast region is re- 
markably mild and equable. Irrigation 
is being rapidly extended. Fine lemons 
are raised near the coast, and all other 
fruits flourish. 

San Diego city, on the ample bay of 
that name, is the terminus of the Santa 
Fé railway system, with a population of 
about 25,000. 

Other cities are National City, Escon- 
dido, Juiian and Oceanside. 

VENTURA COUNTY adjoins Los Ange- 
les county on the north. It is very 
mountainous. There are many profit- 
able petroleum wells. Apricots and 
other fruits are raised, also many beans. 
Population about 15,000. 

San Buenaventura, the county seat, is 
pleasantly situated on the coast. Popu- 
lation, 3,000. Other cities are Santa 
Paula, Hueneme and Fillmore. 

SANTA BARBARA is the most northern 
of the seven counties, with a long shore 
line, and rugged mountains in the in- 
terior. Semi-tropic fruits are largely 
raised, and beans in the northern part of 
the county. 

Santa Barbara, the county seat, is 
noted for its mild climate. Population 
about 6,000. Other cities Lompoc, Car- 
penteria and Santa Maria. 
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THE PACIFIC’ WAVE MoToOR 


HE last fifty years have very seriously modified our notions about 

“im possibilities,’’ and the word is not so sweepingly or so com- 

monly used as it once was. It was not very longago that people 

laughed at the idea that it could be possible to make your voice heard hun- 

dreds of miles away; but today these same people are using the telephone, 

not as a mere curiosity or luxury, but asa business necessity. There was 

a time, not far back, when it was thought impossible to make electricity 

give a light steady enough to displace kerosene lamps; or to make ita 

practicable motive force for transit ; yet coal-oil lamps and street car 
horses are gone out of fashion forever. 

The problem of harnessing the ocean waves, of saving and applying 
to the wheels of progress some part of that incalculable energy which is 
daily wasted on every sea coast—a power so vast that a tiny fraction of 
it if conserved and directed would suffice to drive the machinery of 
every industry on earth, is so important that it will not go unsolved for 
want of effort. 

Many inventions, designed to utilize this vast power have been tried ; 
and some have fallen but little short of success Yet so glittering a re- 
ward as awaits the successful wave motor will bring it, if it is within 
human power and ingenuity. The chief difficulties have been Ist, how 
to control the force of the waves so as to produce a steady and even 
power suitable for mechanical purposes ; 2d, to provide against storms ; 
3d, to devise an automatic adaptation to the tide, high or low; and 4th, 
to protect the floats and wharf from damage. 

The Pacific Wave Motor Co. of this city has been granted a patent on 
an invention which is arousing decided public interest ; and believes 
that it has solved these knotty problems. The inventors have profited 
by the mistakes or shortcomings of other motors ; and are confident that 
they have overcome all these obstacles. 


DESCRIPTION. 


The plans of this wave motor consist principally of a wharf, floats, 
displacement hydraulic pumps, and a waterwheel. The wharf is con- 
structed so that the floats are located where the best average waves or 
ground swells are obtainable, which is out just beyond where the waves 
begin to break. There are two floats 20x16 feet each, fastened together 
in tandem by heavy rails 60 feet long. An open space is left between 
the two floats so that a double action is received from each wave. The 
float is connected with a 12-inch displacement hydraulic pump by 
means of cables passing up through the wharf and running over pully 
wheels and fastened to the plunger. As the float rises with the waves 
a counter-weight, which is connected with the end of the plunger, 
keeps the cables tight and at the same time pulls the plunger out ready 
to be forced in again as the float lowers. 

Each float is loaded to the weight of about 25 tons. This produces 
a pressure of 440 pounds to the square inch in the pumps, forcing the 
water into a receiver containing air, This, being compressed to the 
same pressure, forms a cushion and produces a perfectly steady stream 
of water which is forced upon a waterwheel. From there the water 
drops into a supply tank, where a pipe leading direct to the pumps, 
furnishes the pumps with a supply of water. Thus, the same water is 
used over and over again; and as fresh water is used it does not rust 
out the pumps as would be the case with salt water 

The pipe leading from the receiver to the waterwheel is provided with 
a throttle valve which can be gauged to govern the action of the floats, 
so that they cannot lower faster than the water is released from the re- 
ceiver, thus giving perfect control of the floats in case of storms and 
heavy waves; because the floats will be allowed to drop only at the 





























Condensed Information—Southern California 




















The section generally known as South- 
ern California comprises the seven coun- 
ties of Los Angeles, San Bernardino, 
Orange, Riverside, San Diego, Ventura 
and Santa Barbara. 
The total area of 
these counties is 
44,901 square 
miles. The States 
of Connecticut, 
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vite Delaware, Massa- 
NEW YORK chusetts, New 
Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Rhode Is- 


land and Vermont 
could all be placed 
within the bound- 
aries of Southern 
California and still 
leave 1,154 square 
miles tospare. The 
coast line extends 
northwest and 
southeast a_ dis- 
tance of about 
275 miles. A 
$3,000,000 deep-sea 
harbor is now un- 
der construction at 
San Pedro, near 
Los Angeles. 

Over $20,000,000 
are invested in 
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352. The present 
population is esti- 
mated at 350,000. 
Los ANGELES county has an area of 
4,000 square miles, some four-fifths of 
which is capable of cultivation, with 
water supplied. The shore line is about 
85 miles in length. The population has 
increased from 33,881 in 1880 to 200,000. 
There are over 1,500,000 fruit trees grow- 
ing inthe county. Los Angeles city, the 
commercial metropolis of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 15 miles from the coast, has a 
population of about 115,000. Eleven 
railroads center here. The street car 
mileage is nearly 200 miles. There are 
over 175 miles of graded and graveled 
streets, and 14 miles of paved streets. 
The city is entirely lighted by electric- 
ity. Its school census is 24,766; bank 
deposits, $12,000,000; net assessed valu- 
ation, $61,000,000; annual output of its 
manufactures, $20,000,000; building per- 
mits, $3,000,000, and bank clearance, 
$64,000,000. There is a $500,000 court 


house, a $200,000 city hall, and many 
large and costly business blocks. 

The other principal cities are Pasa- 
dena, Pomona, Azusa, Whittier, Downey, 
Santa Monica, Redondo, Long Beach, 
and San Pedro. 

SAN BERNARDINO Country is the larg- 
est county in the State, is rich in miner- 
als, has fertile valleys. Population about 
35,000. The county is traversed by two 
railroads. Fine oranges and other fruits 
are raised. 

San Bernardino city, the county seat, 
is a railroad center, with about 8,000 peo- 
ple. The other principal places are 
Redlands, Ontario, Colton and Chino. 

ORANGE CouNTY has an area of 671 
square miles; population in 1890, 13,589. 
Much fruit and grain are raised. 

Santa Ana, the county seat, has a 
population of over 5,000. Other cities 
are Orange, Tustin, Anaheim and Fuller- 
ton. 

RIVERSIDE COUNTY has an area of 7,000 
square miles; population about 16,000. 
It is an inland county. 

Riverside is the county seat. 

Other places are South Riverside, Per- 
ris and San Jacinto. 

San DiEGo County is a large county, 
the most southerly in the State, adjoin- 
ing Mexico. Population about 45,000. 
The climate of the coast region is re- 
markably mild and equable. Irrigation 
is being rapidly extended. Fine lemons 
are raised near the coast, and all other 
fruits flourish. 

San Diego city, on the ample bay of 
that name, is the terminus of the Santa 
Fé railway system, with a population of 
about 25,000. 

Other cities are National City, Escon- 
dido, Juiian and Oceanside. 

VENTURA COUNTY adjoins Los Ange- 
les county on the north. It is very 
mountainous. There are many profit- 
able petroleum wells. Apricots and 
other fruits are raised, also many beans. 
Population about 15,000. 

San Buenaventura, the county seat, is 
pleasantly situated on the coast. Popu- 
lation, 3,000. Other cities are Santa 
Paula, Hueneme and Fillmore. 


SANTA BARBARA is the most northern 
of the seven counties, with a long shore 
line, and rugged mountains in the in- 
terior. Semi-tropic fruits are largely 
raised, and beans in the northern part of 
the county. 

Santa Barbara, the county seat, is 
noted for its mild climate. Population 
about 6,000. Other cities Lompoc, Car- 
penteria and Santa Maria. 
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THE PACIFIC’ WAVE MoTOR 


HE last fifty years have very seriously modified our notions about 

“im possibilities,’’ and the word is not so sweepingly or so com- 

monly used as it once was. It was not very long ago that people 

laughed at the idea that it could be possible to make your voice heard hun- 

dreds of miles away; but today these same people are using the telephone, 

not as a mere curiosity or luxury, but asa business necessity. There was 

a time, not far back, when it was thought impossible to make electricity 

give a light steady enough to displace kerosene lamps; or to make it a 

practicable motive force for transit ; yet coal-oil lamps and street car 
horses are gone out of fashion forever. 

The problem of harnessing the ocean waves, of saving and applying 
to the wheels of progress some part of that incalculable energy which is 
daily wasted on every sea coast—a power so vast that a tiny fraction of 
it if conserved and directed would suffice to drive the machinery of 
every industry on earth, is so important that it will not go unsolved for 
want of effort. 

Many inventions, designed to utilize this vast power have been tried ; 
and some have fallen but little short of success Yet so glittering a re- 
ward as awaits the successful wave motor will bring it, if it is within 
human power and ingenuity. The chief difficulties have been Ist, how 
to control the force of the waves so as to produce a steady and even 
power suitable for mechanical purposes ; 2d, to provide against storms ; 
3d, to devise an automatic adaptation to the tide, high or low; and 4th, 
to protect the floats and wharf from damage. 

The Pacific Wave Motor Co. of this city has been granted a patent on 
an invention which is arousing decided public interest ; and believes 
that it has solved these knotty problems. The inventors have profited 
by the mistakes or shortcomings of other motors ; and are confident that 
they have overcome all these obstacles. 


DESCRIPTION. 


The plans of this wave motor consist principally of a wharf, floats, 
displacement hydraulic pumps, and a waterwheel. The wharf is con- 
structed so that the floats are located where the best average waves or 
ground swells are obtainable, which is out just beyond where the waves 
begin to break. There are two floats 20x16 feet each, fastened together 
in tandem by heavy rails 60 feet long. An open space is left between 
the two floats so that a double action is received from each wave. The 
float is connected with a 12-inch displacement hydraulic pump by 
means of cables passing up through the wharf and running over pully 
wheels and fastened to the plunger. As the float rises with the waves 
a counter-weight, which is connected with the end of the plunger, 
keeps the cables tight and at the same time pulls the plunger out ready 
to be forced in again as the float lowers. 

Each float is loaded to the weight of about 25 tons. This produces 
a pressure of 440 pounds to the square inch in the pumps, forcing the 
water into a receiver containing air, This, being compressed to the 
same pressure, forms a cushion and produces a perfectly steady stream 
of water which is forced upon a waterwheel. From there the water 
drops into a supply tank, where a pipe leading direct to the pumps, 
furnishes the pumps with a supply of water. Thus, the same water is 
used over and over again; and as fresh water is used it does not rust 
out the pumps as would be the case with salt water 

The pipe leading from the receiver to the waterwheel is provided with 
a throttle valve which can be gauged to govern the action of the floats, 
so that they cannot lower faster than the water is released from the re- 
ceiver, thus giving perfect control of the floats in case of storms and 
heavy waves; because the floats will be allowed to drop only at the 
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: minute according to how high and 


EE 
a fast the waves are coming in. As 
the swells vary from three to eight 


per minute, it is declared that this 
throttle valve will govern and pro- 
duce a perfectly steady power 
from the intermittent motion of 
the ocean. 
Many wave motors are able to 
work only when the tide is at a 
certain height. This motor claims 
to have overcome that feature by 
making the hydraulic pumps 
twenty feet long, which allows 
the plunger to work at all tides, 
high or low. 
= The improved plan adopted by 
Maree BAnLae7 i this wave motor in guiding the 
floats is shown in the small illus- 
tration on the third page of this 
article, presenting an end view of 
the float in position between the 
i piling. A traveler carried on an 
A ae arm from the deck of the float 
$3. runs on a heavy steel guide cable 
- bridged out about a foot from the 
piles, thus forming a spring to take up the force of each blow and pro- 
tect the piles and floats completely. This arm is also provided with a 
traveler at the other end and allows the float to take its natural sway 
backward and forward. There is also a long guy cable, connected with 
the floats, and anchored one hundred or more feet from the floats as 
shown by the dotted lines in the large illustration, to relieve all strain 
from the wharf. 

The floats are ballasted with water and provided with valves by which 
they can be filled or emptied in a very short time, also partitions are 
constructed within the floats to keep the water from moving when the 
float is in motion. 

Engineers who have investigated and figured out the working capacity 
of this motor, say that a little more than one-horse power can be devel- 
oped for every foot of ocean frontage used, and that the cost to build 
and maintain a large plant will not exceed the cost of a regular steam 
plant. 

Fuel is the greatest item of cost in generating power, but a wave- 
motor has the advantage, because its fuel is furnished by the wave motion 
free of cost. 
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OPINIONS. 


J. D. Mercereau, the well known wharf builder, says ‘‘The plan is 
perfectly feasible, and will guarantee to build a wharf that will carry 
the weight and withstand storms.”’ 

Fred Baker, of the Baker Iron Works, says, ‘‘ Your plan is entirely 
feasible, and, in fact, the only practical plan of a wave motor I have 
everseen. The principle is all right and will work.” 

E. M. Boggs, engineer for the Southern California Power Company, 
also for the Bear Valley Irrigation Company, says, ‘‘I am surprised, 
both at the simplicity and feasibility of the proposition. They have 
unlimited power and have it under perfect control.”’ 

F. H. Olmstead, city engineer, says, ‘‘ I have examined the plans of 
the Pacific Wave Motor, and am satisfied if they stay by it it will be a 
perfect success. It certainly is a feasible proposition.” 

Chas. D. Martin, engineer for the Southern Pacific Railway, and C. | 
Goucher, city engineer for Long Beach, both say, ‘‘ The plan of the 
motor is perfectly practical.”’ 

R. C. Shepherd, machinist and inventor of a power-head for deep- 
well pumping, says, ‘‘ 1 have investigated the proposition thoroughly, 
and it looksto me as though it would be a perfect success.’’ 

Further information can be secured from the inventors, Messrs. H. T. 
Hollingsworth, A. Lee Perley and A. R. Hamilton, of Los Angeles, Cal. 
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When answering advertisements, please mention that you “saw itin the LAND OF SUNSHINE.” 





A Perfect Complexion Beautifier 
and 


Remover of Wrinkles 


Dr. John Wilson Gibbs’ | 
THE ONLY 
Electric Massage Roller 


(Patented United States, Europe 
Canada) 

“ Its work 1s not confined to the 
face alone, but will do good to any 
part of the body to which it is ap 
It is a very pretty 
addition to the toilet-table.’’—Chicago Tribune 

“This delicate Electric Beautifier removes al! facial blemishes 
It is the only positive remover of wrinkles and crow's-feet It 
never fails to perform all that is expected.""—Chieago Times- 
Herald. 

“The Electric Roller is certainly productive of good results: 
I believe it the best of any appliances It is safe and effective * 

—Haaarer Hvssarp Aven, New York World. 





Trade-Mark Registered 
plied, developing or reducing as desired 


For Massage and Curative Purposes 


An Electric Roller in all the term implies The invention of a 
physician and electrician known throughout this country and 
Europe. A most Ber pe complexion beautifier Will remove 
wrinkles, “‘crow’'s- (premature or from ag), and all facial 
blemishes—POSITIVE Whenever electricity is to be used for 
massaging or curative purposes, it has no equal. No charging 
Will last forever Always ready tor use on ALL PARTS OF THE 
BODY, for all diseases. For Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia 
Nervous and Circulatory Diseases, a specific The professional 
standing of the inventor (you are referred to the public press 
for the past fifteen years), with the approval of this country 
and Europe, is a perfect guarantee PRICE: Gold, $4 00, 
Silver, $3.00. By mail, or at office of Gibbs‘Company, 1370 
Broapwar, New York. Circular free 


The Only Electric Roller. 
All others so called are Frauduient Imitations. 





Copyright 


Copyright 
“Can take a pound a day off a patient, or put it on 


“New 
York Sun, Aug. 30, 1891. Send for lecture on ‘‘Great Subject of 


Fat.” NO DIETING NO HARD WORK 
’ 
Dr. John Wilson Gibbs’ Obesity Cure 

For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity 
Purely Vegetable. Harmless and Positive. NO FAILURE. Your 
reduction is assured—reduced to stay. One month s treatment 
$5.00. Mail, or office, 1370 Broadway, New York On obesity 
Dr. Gibbs is a recognized authority.—N. Y. Press, 1899." 

REDUCTION GUARANTEED 

“The cure is based on Nature's laws ” 
July 9, 1893 


—New York Herald 


ILL develop or reduce 
any part of the body 





How’s This! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars reward for any 
case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by Hall's 
Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney 
for the last 15 vears, and believe him perfectly 
honorable in all business transactions and finan- 

cially able to carry out any obligations made by 

their firm 

West & TrRvaAx, Wholesale Druggists. Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale Drug- 
gists, Toledo, O. 

Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Testimonials sent free. Price 7c. 
per bottle. Sold by all druggists 


Umbrella Economy. 

Umbrella covers wear out—the frame 
doesn’t, but although it represents a 
large portion of the cost of an umbrella, 
it generally becomes useless when the 
cover is ruined. But now comes Jones- 
Mulien Co., 396 Broadway, N. Y., with 
a patent adjustable umbrella roof of all 
sizes, qualities and prices, which any 
one can fit to a frame. If interested, 
send for their artistic booklet entitled 
Umbrella Economy. Also, see adv. on 
outside cover of this magazine. 


Another Good Thing. 

The California Cream of Lemon Co., 
who have always known that they had a 
good thing, have reorganized in order to 
let the world also know it. Its general 
offices have been moved from San Diego 
to the Wilcox Bldg., Los Angeles, with 
Mr. C. R. Ming as president. The cor- 
poration still includes Mr. and Mrs. 
Grapewine, the inventors. 


CHAS. E. MARSHALL 


‘Wood Mantels 


TILES AND GRATES 
Brown 1821 Correspondence Solicited 


514 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Mar a rer an ” 
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etail Dealer 





Tel. 


There is not a shoddy pair of shoes in our entire stock. 


Our : 


name is stamped on every shoe we sell, and we propose that our 


fine style and long service. 


We are building up a name, not excessive profits, and for that 5 


reason you are sure of the best at the lowest price. 


Tel, Red 3441 
225 South Broadway 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


: 
: name shall stand for good quality, 


C. M. Staub Shoe Co. 


..... Mail Orders Solicited..... 
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F. B. Silverwood tor Mackintoshes and Umbrellas. 
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